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The  Clarinet  * 


IN  THE  DAYS  of  the  Rameses  when  ancient  Eg]fpt 
owned  or  controlled  what  was  then  the  major  portion 
of  the  known  world,  let  us  stop  on  a  street  comer  in 
Cairo  and  listen  to  the  plaintive  melody  of  an  ancient 
musical  instrument,  the  earliest  ancestor  of  the  clarinet. 

Someone,  we  shall  never  know  his  name,  discovered  that  hy 
cutting  a  thin  slice  at  one  end  of  a  piece  of  hollow  reed  that 
a  musical  sound  could  be  produced  when  he  blew  through  it. 
Perhaps  he  used  it  as  a  lure  for  wild  birds  or  to  call  his  favor¬ 
ite  dog.  Someone  else  found  that  other  tones  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  boriiu  holes  in  the  tube  and  opening  and  closing 
them  with  the  fingers. 

This  musical  instrument  was  later  introduced  to  classic  Greece 
where  it  was  widely  used  and  was  known  as  the  KALAMOS. 
There  are  several  of  these  ancient  Greek  instruments  still  in 
existence,  five  of  which  are  owned  by  the  British  Museum. 

During  the  middle  ages  in  Europe  the  name  Kalamos  was 
corrupted  into  many  forms,  a  few  of  which  are  Chalemie, 
Schalmey,  Calemel,  Kalemele,  Shawm,  and  the  more  com¬ 
mon  Chalumeau. 

The  clarinet  as  we  know  it  today  was  named  after  the  Italian 
word,  Clarino,  which  means  tmmpet.  However,  the  first  real 
clarinet  was  developed  bv  Johann  Christopher  Denner  of 
Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  in  lo90. 

Denner  experimented  with  the  primitive  Chalumeau  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  by  boring  a  hole  near  the  mouthpiece  and  adding 
a  key  to  be  manipulated  by  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  that 
he  could  increase  the  range  of  the  instrument  by  more  than  an 
octave.  From  that  point  the  modern  clarinet  evolved. 

Sax,  the  fsunous  inventor  of  the  popular  saxophone,  has  been 
given  much  credit  for  the  development  of  the  clarinet,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  intonation  and  mechanical  improvements.  Per¬ 
haps  the  men  next  to  Denner,  who  contributed  most  to  the 
development  of  the  clarinet,  are  Klose  and  Albert.  Klose  ap¬ 
plied  the  so-called  Boehm  system  of  keys  (1843),  while  Albert 
mvented  the  Albert  system. 

Since  the  time  of  Denner  many  key  systems  have  been  in¬ 
vented  including  Muller,  Albert,  Barrett,  Boehm,  Baermann, 
Puppetchi  and  Klose,  who  also  contributed  the  first  Boehm 
system.  The  Barrett  system  is  really  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  Albert  system,  Ming  practically  identical. 

The  earliest  scores  calling  for  clarinet  appeared  in  about  1713 
when  Mattbeson  wrote  parts  for  this  instrument,  although 
Handel,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Mattbeson,  apparenuy 
knew  nothing  of  the  clarinet.  Bach  scored  for  the  clarinet  in 
1763.  Later  Mozart  followed  and  in  modem  times  the  clarinet 
is  a  highly  important  instrument  in  both  orchestra  and  band. 

Many  types  of  materials  have  been  employed  including  yellow 
boxwood,  rosewood,  grenadilla  wood,  ebony,  ebonite  (hard 
mbber)^and  metal.  Nickel-silver  is  the  most  common  of 
metals  used  although  brass  is  sometimes  employed. 

The  Buescher  Company  has  developed  a  very  wide  variety  of 
Bb  Boehm  system  clarinets  from  the  extremely  high  grade 
metal  clarinet,  model  No.  740,  to  the  variety  of  well-seasoned 
grenadilla  wood  models. 
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FREE  TRIAIaS  P-yments  on  any 

Buescher  Tme-Tone  in- 
stnunent  for  band  or  orchestra.  Send  the  coupon  now  for  de¬ 
tails,  without  obligation.  Mention  instmment  which  interests 
you  particularly. 

★  One  of  a  •erie*  of  educational  advertiaementa  on  the  Tanona  inatnamenta  of  the 
band  or  orcheatra.  Reprinta  for  claaaroom  or  other  nae  may  be  had.  For  mfor> 
mation  aend  the  oonpon. 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
103  Bueacher  Building,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Gentlemen :  Without  obligation  pleaae  aend  literatnre  and  detaila  of  trial 
offer  on  (inatnament).  ,  _ _ _ _  _ 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


City _ 

[  I  would  be  intereated  in  haring. 
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THE  VIOLINIST’S  MUSIC  SHELF 

This  is  the  general  title  of  a  work  entirely,  unique  in  the  field  of  violin  music — an  anthology  of  original 
compositions  and  arrangements  for  the  violin  extending  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  pre^bt  day. 
Each  volume  will  have  an  individual  title,  designating  the  exact  period  of  musical  development  covered, 
as  well  as  a  number  indicating  its  numerical  sequence  in  the  ten  volumes  which  will  constitute  the 
“Shelf.”  While  the  educational  value  of  the  Series  is  self-evident,  this  is  the  first  collection  of  violin  music 
of  all  periods  in  which  the  editor’s  purpose  is  to  present  compositions  for  recreation  as  well  as  for  study. 
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E.  L.  GADBOIS,  im  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  man  daariy  balovad  by  kit  tckool  muti- 
ciant  of  North  Hi9h  School  in  Minnoapolit, 
Minnatota,  it  E.  L  Gadboit,  thair  band* 
mattar.  Sis  yaart  ago  markad  tha  ba9innin9 
of  a  now  inttrumantal  mutic  dapartmant  at 
North  Hi9h  and  with  itt  advant  cama  Mr. 
Gadboit.  Today  dua  Iar9aly  to  tha  untirin9 
affortt  of  thit  ambHiout  man,  thit  tehool 
hat  ona  of  tha  finatt  mutic  dapartmantt 
in  tha  Unitad  Statat.  Ciataat,  which  in 
thair  ba9innin9  in  1929  aumbarad  tkraa  or 
four  ttudantt,  today  ara  to  popular  that 
naarly  a  hundrad  boyt  and  9ir{t  mutt  ba 
tumad  away  aaeh  farm. 

Mr.  Gadboit  paatad  hit  aiaminatien  for  tha 


Symphony  at  tha  a9a  of  19.  For  many 
yaart  ha  did  profauional  work  on  tha  tta9a. 
At  pratant  ho  n  davotin9  hit  laitura  tima 
to  hit  work  at  conductor  of  a  tummar  band 
and  orekattra  clinic  for  mutic  tuparvitort. 
Mr.  Gadboit  hat  writtan  and  publitkod  tav- 
aral  matkod  bookt  for  band  and  orekattra. 
Both  tha  band  and  orekattra  of  which  Mr. 
Gadboit  it  diraetor  kava  kald  tha  covatad 
tpotli9kt  potHiont  at  thair  ttata  contattt 
tavaral  timat.  Durin9  tha  latt  fiva  yaart 
tha  orchattra  hat  twica  baan  a  Minnatota 
Stata  champion.  Tha-  othar  thraa  yaart  it 
wat  jutt  bahind,  in  tacond  piaea.  Tha  or* 
ckattra  hat  broadcait  ovar  coatt*to<oatt 


natworkt  tavaral  timat,  and  playad  with  tha 
Minnoapolit  Symphony  Orekattra  in  1934. 
It  it  an  activa  auittant  at  tha  major  tehool 
functiont. 

Tha  band,  too,  hat  achiavad  an  anviabla 
racord.  It  hat  alto  won  two  Stata  cham* 
piontkipt  and  twica  placad  tacond. 

And  to  Mr.  Gadboit  hat  built  up  a  mutic 
dapartmant  which  offart  andlatt  opportuni* 
tiat  for  mutic  kun9ry  boyt  and  9irlt.  Hit 
partonal  intaratt  in  tha  tuecaM  of  kit  ttu* 
dantt,  kit  ttrkt  ra9ard  for  datailt,  hit  pa* 
tianca,  and  hit  plaatin9  partonality  havo 
andaarad  him  to  tha  tehool  mutieiant  at 
North  Hi9k  at  tkay  kava  conttantly  ad* 
vancad  alon9  tha  road  of  mutical  pro9ratk. 
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News  and  Comments 


•  ONE  OF  THE  outstanding  events 
among  school  musicians  during  the 
last  month  in  Chicago  was  the  eighth 
annual  Harrison  High  School  Band 
Concert.  The  program  (or  the  eve¬ 
ning,  containing  many  delightful  sur¬ 
prises,  was  arranged  by  Captain  John 
H.  Barabash,  conductor  of  the  band. 
The  highlight  of  the  evening  came 
when  A.  R.  McAllister,  president 
of  the  National  School  Band  Associa¬ 
tion,  took  the  baton  and  led  the  band. 

Joseph  Ewald,  former  student  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Harrison  High  School 
Band,  was  also  a  guest  conductor. 
Mr.  Ewald  was  honored  by  his  former 
school  by  being  presented  with  a 
baton  in  commemoration  of  his  fine 
work  while  a  student  there. 

Milan  Brousek,  son  of  Anton  Brou- 
sek,  bandmaster  for  many  years  in 
Chicago,  gave  a  beautiful  performance 
on  the  xylophone.  Milan  placed  in 
the  Second  Division  at  the  National 
Contest  last  year  for  his  splendid  in¬ 
terpretations  on  this  instrument. 

The  concert  was  sponsored  by  the 
Harrison  Band  Parents  Association, 
and  the  proceeds  will  be  used  to  send 
the  band  to  the  National  Contest  this 
spring. 

The  eighth  annual  concert  of  this 
champion  band  was  a  champion  per¬ 
formance,  and  Captain  Barabash  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  exceptional 
reputation  this  band  has  achieved  and 
unquestionably  retains. 

•  •  • 

A  Valuable  Clinic 

The  Colorado  Instrumental  Direc¬ 
tors  Association  put  some  real  con¬ 
centration  into  making  their  third  an¬ 
nual  clinic,  held  December  13  and 
14  in  Colorado  Springs,  highly  valu¬ 
able,  and  from  all  reports  they  were 
very  successful.  The  research  com¬ 
mittee  put  many  hours  into  gathering 
information  and  material  which 
would  prove  helpful  to  the  directors 
in  their  work. 

The  two  aims  of  this  clinic  were 
“to  put  instrumental  music  on  a  par 
with  other  subjects  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  both  (or  definite  sub¬ 
ject  matter  taught  and  credit  re¬ 
ceived,”  and  “to  set  a  definite  high 
standard  for  the  members  of  our  pro¬ 
fession.” 

Elaborate  questionnaires  concern¬ 
ing  methods,  materials,  and  schedules 
were  sent  out  in  an  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  standard  test  for  prospective 
bandmasters.  The  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  are  Rei  Christopher,  Pueblo, 
president;  Donald  Haley,  Longmont, 


vice-president;  and  Herbert  K.  Wal- 
iber,  Englewood,  secretary-treasurer. 

e  #  e 

Ralph  E.  Rush  and  his  Cleveland 

Heights,  Ohio,  High  School  Band 

starred  again  in  a  brilliant  broadcast 
performance  recently.  The  program 
was  on  a  national  hook-up  and  was 
given  over  station  WTAM.  Among 
the  numbers  were  two  Sousa  favor¬ 
ites,  “King  Cotton  March,”  and  “Sem¬ 
per  Fidelia.” 

•  •  • 

New  England  Busy 

Just  as  the  officials  were  winding 
up  the  business  at  the  National  Band 
Clinic  down  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  an¬ 
other  group  of  music  enthusiasts  was 
gathering  in  Boston  (or  the  Free 
Band  Leaders  Clinic.  They  were  the 
members  of  the  New  England  Music 
Festival  Association.  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman  conducted  the  clinic  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  band  leaders’  problems. 

The  New  England  association  has 
announced  May  22  and  23  as  the 
dates  (or  its  annual  (estival,  and  the 
host  city  is  to  be  Portland,  Maine. 
This  event  is  to  be  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  former  festivals  held  by 
this  organization  in  that  it  will  con¬ 
tain  some  competitive  features  for 
those  desiring  them.  Judges  will  be 
present  and  ratings  will  be  given. 

Another  eastern  musical  event  com¬ 
ing  soon  is  the  All-New  England  High 
School  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Chorus 
Festival  Concert,  which  is  to  be  held 
on  March  21.  The  location  is  to  be 
announced  later.  The  band,  orches¬ 
tra,  and  chorus  which  will  participate 
in  this  concert  are  made  up  from  the 
best  band,  orchestra,  and  choral  high 
school  students  from  all  New  En¬ 
gland  high  schools.  Paul  E.  Wiggin. 
bandmaster  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island,  is  conductor  of  the  All-New 
England  High  School  Band.  Walter 
Butterfield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
is  conductor  of  the  All-New  England 
High  School  Chorus. 

•  •  • 

Burlington,  Vermont,  has  again 
been  selected  as  the  host  city  for  the 
Vermont  State  Festival  on  May  1 
and  2.  This  is  the  ninth  festival  for 
Vermont;  the  first  was  held  in  1928. 
The  festival  will  consist  of  three  pro¬ 
grams — a  glee  club  program,  a  band 
and  orchestra  program,  and  the  All- 
State  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

see 

A  New  Orchestra 

Clarence  S.  Bowman,  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  director  at  Garfield  Junior 


High  School,  Johnstown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  led  the  debut  performance  of 
the  newly  organized  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  of  Johnstown.  The  orchestra 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Choir  En¬ 
semble  Society  there.  The  orches¬ 
tra  gave  the  three  movements  of  the 
“Little  Symphony,"  by  Stanley  R. 
Avery.  This  was  the  first  time  this 
selection  had  been  performed  in  the 
East. 

•  e  • 

The  weekly  broadcasts  of  the  in¬ 
strumental  and  vocal  music  to  be 
used  in  the  annual  Kentucky  High 
School  Music  Festival,  announced  In 
the  December  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
may  now  be  heard  over  station 
WHAS  in  Louisville.  The  music  will 
be  given  interpretations  by  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  artists.  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  on  the  air  at  1  o’clock 
(Central  Standard  Time)  every 
Thursday  afternoon. 

see 

California's  New  President 

A  line  from  the  California  State 
Bandmasters  Association  informs  us 
that  Colonel  Vesey  Walker,  director 
of  those  international  champions  in 
1934,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  association. 

e  •  • 

Another  Chicago  concert  which 
attracted  many  music  lovers  of  the 
city  during  December  was  one  given 
by  the  Marshall  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  in  the  Marshall  High  School 
Auditorium.  The  program  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  December  11,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Merle  J.  Isaac,  orchestra 
director  at  Marshall  High  School. 

e  •  e 

Hearts  stopped  beating  for  a  few 
seconds  December  6,  when  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  pledges  to  the  honor¬ 
ary  band  fraternity.  Kappa  Kappa 
Psi,  was  made  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  Fall  Convocation  Con¬ 
cert.  Senior  bandsmen  were  also 
honored  by  being  awarded  sweaters, 
courtesy  of  the  university  athletic  de¬ 
partment.  The  concert  was  under 
the  direction  of  John  E.  Howard,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Bert  Christianson,  a  student. 

e  e  e 

Friends  of  Ray  Dvorak,  professor 
of  music  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  formerly  assistant  band 
director  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
will  be  interested  to  learn  of  his  en¬ 
gagement  and  approaching  marriage 
to  Miss  Florence  Hunt,  a  music 
teacher  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


'This  dim*  it  «  tmI  inspiration  to  mo, 
toid  Horbort  dark#.  "Tho  work  oor  school 


bandmasters  are  doing  is  a  grand  thing  for 
tho  youth  of  Amorico,  and  for  band  music. 
I  got  tho  thrill  of  my  Irfo  out  of  hearing 
and  directing  those  wonderful  student  bands 
and  I  think  Mr.  Harding's  concert  band  one 
of  the  finest  organixations  in  America.*' 


"The  tine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the 
intent  of  purpose  with  which  these  band- 
masten  are  working  is  a  groat  incentive  to 
me,  and  I  am  especially  proud  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  for  striving  to  'keep  up  with  the 
times'  musically,"  said  Frank  Simon. 


sist  him  in  showing  common  faults 


Then  Mr.  Ludwig 


of  drumming. 


brought  Bill  Mautz,  First  DiTision 


winner  in  the  1935  National  Contest 


to  the  stage  to  demonstrate  proper 


percussion  methods.  Bill  gave  a  very 


delightful  performance. 


In  bis  lecture  Mr.  Ludwig  pointed 


out  that  practice  with  the  band  alone 


The  Fifth  Annual 
National  Band 

CLINIC 


With  25  Per  cent  Increcise  in  Attendance 


Herbert  L  Clarke,  Honorary  Guest  Conductor 


•  WITH  ATTENDANCE  crashing  all 
past  registration  records,  the  Fifth 
Annual  National  Band  Clinic  leaped 
abruptly  into  the  midst  of  a  two  days’ 
concentrated  program,  at  eleven 
o’clock  Thursday  morning  in  the 
Band  Building  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  when  A.  R.  McAllister,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  School  Band  As¬ 
sociation,  called  the  first  business 
meeting  to  order. 

For  the  past  twenty-four  hours 
school  Bandmasters  from  twenty- 
three  states  and  Chicago  and  Cleve¬ 
land  had  been  mobilizing,  shaking 
hands  with  once-a-year  acquaintances, 
and  scrambling  for  places  to  leave 
their  overnight  bags  while  they,  pro¬ 
verbially,  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
elbowed  into  crowded  assembly  halls 
for  a  kaleidoscope  of  edifying  sessions 
that  left  but  meager  moments  in 
which  to  eat  and  sleep.  Already  the 
two  clinic  bands  had  been  organized, 
the  musicians  having  arrived  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  preliminary  re¬ 
hearsals  had  been  completed.  En¬ 
thusiasm  was  playing  a  rhapsody  in 
high  pitch,  and  newcomers  quickly 
caught  the  trend  of  all  Work  and, 
mostly,  no  play. 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  former  cor¬ 
net  soloist  and  assistant  conductor  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  John  Philip 
Sousa’s  Band  was  honorary  guest  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  clinic,  coming  from  his 
home  in  Long  Beach,  California,  for 
that  puiDOse.  Of  all  men  living,  Her¬ 
bert  Clarke  is  probably  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  reflection  of  the  great  "March 
King”  himself,  the  two  men  having 
worked  together  in  such  close  and  . 


harmoniously  confidential  relation¬ 
ship  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Clarke  appeared  several  times 
during  the  many  sessions  of  the  two 
full  days,  now  as  conductor,  now  as 
lecturer,  always  with  that  kindly 
mannerism  and  warm  friendliness 
that  endeared  him  anew  to  old  friends 
and  brought  new  acquaintances  close 
to  his  heart. 

The  first  major  event  of  the  Thurs¬ 
day  session  took  the  form  of  a  march¬ 
ing  clinic,  conducted  by  Mark  H. 
Hindsley,  University  of  Illinois.  As¬ 
sisted  by  members  of  the  University 
Band,  Mr.  Hindsley  succeeded  in  one 
hour  in  getting  one  of  the  student 
bands  to  perform  simple  maneuvers 
and  follow  a  few  important  com¬ 
mands.  This  event  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  proved  quite  worth  while. 

Early  Thursday  afternoon  Mr. 
Clarke  appeared  and  gave  a  short  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  importance  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  playing.  In  his  genial  manner 
he  Included  many  entertaining  anec¬ 
dotes  and  bits  of  historical  interest. 

Concealed  under  a  purple  haze  that 
smelled  something  like  tobacco  the 
Smoker  in  Neuman  Hall,  Thursday 
night,  revealed  unmistakable  signs  of 
wit  and  humor.  Along  with  the  funny 
business  came  doughnuts  and  cider, 
and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

Clinic  attendants  had  a  busy 
schedule  Friday  morning.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  was  the  one  given  by  W.  F.  Lud¬ 
wig,  Chicago,  on  "Teaching  Percus¬ 
sion  Methodk  and  Solos."  Mr.  Ludwig 
gave  a  novel  demonstration  by  having 
an  "average  high  school  student"  as- 


will  not  develop  the  essentials  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  drumming.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  should  be 
mastered  before  a  boy  or  girl  should 
be  admitted  to  the  band,  he  said. 


7 


Clarence  0.  Warmelin,  noted  Chi¬ 
cago  clarinet  teacher,  gare  a  demon¬ 
stration  and  lecture  on  the  clarinet, 
discussing  the  technical  difficulties  of 
the  instrument.  Mr.  Warmelin  em¬ 
phasised  the  importance  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  position  of  the  hands  in  relation 
to  the  instrument.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  should  be  no  movement  in 
the  wrist — all  movement  should  be 
made  by  the  fingers.  Following  his 
lecture  Mr.  Warmelin’s  clarinet  quar¬ 
tet  gave  a  brief  recital. 

William  D.  Revelli  delved  into  his 
lecture  and  demonstration  subject  of 
“Fundamentals"  with  a  thoroughness 
that  absorbed  his  time  long  before  he 
had  finished.  He  talked  most  on  the 
subject  of  position,  which  he  marked 
“first”  among  the  fundamentals  of 
band  instrument  teaching  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  members  of  the  Blue  Band 
proved  bow  poor  position  affects  ad¬ 
versely  both  the  tone  and  the  pitch  of 
various  instruments.  “Position,"  be 
said,  “gives  the  band  a  good  or  bad 
appearance  and  greatly  affects  the 
self-confidence  of  the  performer.  But 
appearance  is  a  small  detail  in  con¬ 
trast  with  a  good  performance,  on 
both  of  which  position  has  a  direct 
bearing.  Position  is  a  part  of  the 
discipline  of  the  ensemble." 

The  other  nine  points,  in  the  order 
named,  and  about  which  Mr.  Revelli 
is  writing  in  detail  for  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  are:  breath  control,  tone 
production,  intonation,  fingering, 
legato,  solfeggio,  phrasing  and  style, 
rhythm,  and  technic. 

A  lecture  and  demonstration  by 
Harold  Bachman,  Chicago,  and  his 
brass  ensemble  proved  edifying  as 
well  as  entertaining.  The  Fanfare 
Pour  of  former  radio  fame  were 
among  the  members  of  the  brass  en¬ 
semble,  with  one  substitution. 

The  personnel  of  the  ensemble  in¬ 
cluded  Charles  Oould,  comet;  Harry 
Jacobs,  comet;  Hugh  Oault,  comet; 
Prank  Oault,  trombone;  ESarl  Strieker, 
horn;  Robert  Summerhill,  euphonium 
and  trombone;  and  Harry  Sherring¬ 
ton,  tuba. 

Among  the  selections  played  by  the 
brass  ensemble  were  (sextet)  “Alle¬ 
gro",  from  Beethoven’s  Sixth  Sym¬ 
phony,  transcribed  by  Holmes;  (quar¬ 
tet)  “Annie  Laurie",  paraphrase, 
Oault;  “Staccato  Etude”,  Oault; 
(quintet)  Five  Short  Pieces,  Law¬ 
rence;  (quartet)  “Bouree",  Handel; 
“In  Modo  Religioso”,  Olazounow; 
(sextet)  “In  Festive  Mood",  Busch; 
“Serenade",  Oault;  “Fantasie  L’Am- 
erique",  Benoist;  (quintet)'  “Second 
Suite",  Francis  H.  McKay;  “Quin¬ 
tet,**  Opus  6,  Ewald;  (quartet) 
“Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Elyes", 
Oault;  “Memories  of  Stephen  Foster”, 
Oault;  (sextet)  Two  Movements  from 


Sextet  in  E  Flat  Minor,  Bohme,  (a)  cornet  soloist  of  Sousa’s  band.  Mr. 

Allegro  Vivace  (b)  Finale.  Simon  was  most  agreeably  conspicu- 

At  2:30  Mr.  Clarke  again  took  the  ous  in  the  major  events  of  the  clinic, 
stage  to  discuss  “Wind  Control."  “It  and  further  ingratiated  himself  among 

is  ninety-five  per  cent  of  correct  in-  his  devoted  friends, 

stmment  playing,"  he  said.  He  ex-  Mr.  Simon’s  paper  on  “Program 

plained  that  patience,  practice,  and  Building"  was  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
endurance  are  necessary  to  accom-  estlng  read  at  the  clinic.  He  ex- 

plish  “wind  control.”  Mr.  Clarke  pressed  strong  opinions  on  giving  the 

pointed  out  that  one  reason  bands  public  what  it  wants.  He  believes 

have  not  reached  such  high  develop-  that  a  well  chosen  program  must  cre- 

ment  as  symphony  orchestras  is  that  ate  a  desire  for  better  music,  but  it 
the  latter  need  make  no  break  in  tone  must  not  force  the  so-called  high-brow 
for  breathing.  music  on  unappreciative  audiences. 

Another  man  of  national  importance  “Even  the  most  discriminating  audi- 

who  graced  the  roster  of  guest  con-  ences  want  entertainment  mixed  with 

doctors  was  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  director  their  musical  diet,”  Mr.  Simon  stated, 

of  the  Armco  band,  heard  on  the  air  His  complete  talk,  which  you  will  find 

every  Wednesday  night,  and  a  former  {Continued  on  Next  Page) 


CLEVELAND 

Locale  of  the  1936 

National  Beind  Contest 

•  •  • 

Definite  Dates  to  be  Announced 


•  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  is  the  city  representation  of  bands  from  the  east 

picked  for  the  big  1936  National  this  year.” 

School  Band  Contest  with  temporary  The  tentative  dates  were  accepted 
dates  set  for  May  7,  8,  and  9.  at  the  meeting  as  the  only  certain 

Harry  F.  Clarke,  Supervisor  of  time  in  which  the  great  Cleveland 

Bands  for  the  city  of  Cleveland,  was  auditorium  will  be  available.  It  was 

present  at  the  clinic  and  is  highly  en-  clearly  brought  out  at  the  meeting, 
thusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  this  however,  that  the  weekend  of  May 

event  coming  to  his  home  town,  a  21,  22,  and  23  is  preferable,  and  if  it 

national  band  contest  which,  in  his  is  possible  to  make  all  arrangements 

Judgment,  will  exceed  even  the  great  necessary,  the  contest  dates  will  be 

Evanston  contest  of  1933  by  twenty-  changed  accordingly.  This  will  be 

five  bands.  finally  settled  within  the  next  week 

“We  have  made  a  pretty  intelligent  or  ten  days,  and  prompt  announce- 

estimate  of  what  may  be  expected,”  ment  wiU  be  made, 

he  said,  “and  I  believe  we  are  going  This  represented  the  major  piece 
to  have  a  hundred  bands.  This  esti-  of  business  of  the  annual  meeting  of 

mate  is  based  partly  on  the  accumu-  the  National  School  Band  Assoc'ia- 

lation  of  two  years’  eligibles,  partly  tion.  Under  the  two  year  plan  there 

on  the  great  number  of  bands  of  na-  were  no  officers  to  be  elected  this 

tlonal  contest  caliber  in  the  central  year.  The  new  directors  you  will 

states  convenient  to  Cleveland,  and  hear  more  of  later.  There  were  a 

partly  on  somewhat  improved  finan-  number  of  other  resolutions  passed 

cial  conditlcms  which  should  make  it  into  the  minutes,  and  these  will 

possible  for  more  bands  to  attend  this  doubtless  be  announced  in  the  next 

year.  Then,  too,  some  of  the  Sastern  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 

states  have  been  making  fine  progress,  provided  they  are  ready  for  release 

and  I  believe  we  will  have  a  better  by  the  president,  Mr.  A.  R.  McAllister. 


itself  extremely  entertaining,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  later  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

It  was  especially  fitting  that  Mr. 
Clarke,  for  many  years  assistant  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  famous  Sousa  band, 
should  be  guest  conductor  of  this 
clinic.  At  a  meeting  Friday  after¬ 
noon  the  National  School  Band  Asso¬ 
ciation  presented  a  bronse  plaque  in 
honor  of  Sousa  to  be  hung  in  the 
Sousa  Memorial  Library  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  campus. 

After  the  presentation  of  the 
plaque  by  William  Revelli,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the 
memorial  committee,  the  personal 
library  of  John  Philip  Sousa,  willed  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  by  the  great 
conductor,  was  opened  and  bandmas¬ 
ters  and  clinic  guests  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  visiting  there  and  seeing  many 
treasures  left  by  the  original  owner. 
In  looking  over  the  library  Mr.  Clarke 
found  many  folios  bearing  his  own 
work  of  labeling  and  marking. 

With  over  a  hundred  numbers  per¬ 
formed  by  the  various  bands  during 
the  two  days  of  the  clinic  there  were 
doubtless,  still  a  few  requests  unre¬ 
quited.  Readings  included  the  entire 
selective  list  for  bands,  some  twenty 
odd  numbers  on  the  supplementary 
list  of  new  publications  and  manu¬ 
scripts,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  new 
program  material  and  new  band 
arrangements. 

Closing  the  “best  clinic  ever"  the 
National  School  Band  Association  Fri¬ 
day  night  endorsed  a  petition  to  put 
the  University  of  Illinois  Concert 
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Here  are  two  more  bandmarteri  who 
were  featured  in  clinic  newt.  They  are 
Forreit  L  McAllister,  Patenburq,  Illi¬ 
nois,  end  6.  W.  PeMck,  Springfield, 
Illinois.  The  audience  were  delight¬ 
fully  entertained  by  their  informal 
"sight  reeding"  renditions. 

e  •  e 

The  young  lad  receiving  instructions 
from  A.  A.  Harding,  host  to  the 
clinic,  it  the  ton  of  Glenn  Cliff  lei- 
num.  This  future  school  musician  at¬ 
tended  nearly  every  event  of  the 
clinic,  and  he  was  always  proudly 
carrying  a  toy  instrument. 


Band  on  a  nationwide  NBC  radio  net¬ 
work.  And  then  the  bandmasters 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  adjourned 
and  returned  to  their  respective 
schools  with  new  ideas  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  ready  to  lead  their  school  musi¬ 
cians  to  victory  in  the  on-coming 
contests. 

The  success  of  this  clinic  is  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  many  men  who  worked 
together  in  making  it  possible.  To 
A.  A.  Harding,  the  host,  and  his  as¬ 
sistants,  Mr.  Hindsley  and  Mr.  Over- 
gard,  much  credit  is  due.  The  asso¬ 
ciate  conductors  who  worked  so  dili¬ 
gently  with  the  two  clinic  bands  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  were  Carleton  Stew¬ 
art,  Mason  City,  Iowa;  Capt.  J.  H. 
Barabash,  Chicago;  L.  Bruce  Jones, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Mr.  Revelli; 
Ralph  E.  Rush,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio;  A.  R.  McAllister;  Mr.  Patrick, 
and  F.  L.  McAllister. 

Two 

Clinic  Bands 
Compete  for 

Honors 

•  •  • 

Both  Bands  Win 

•  •  • 

•  OUT  OF  OVER  four  hundred  appli¬ 
cations  O.  W.  Patrick,  assisted  by  For¬ 
rest  McAllister,  picked  a  hundred  and 
eighty  star  musicians  for  the  two 
clinic  bands.  The  original  question¬ 
naires,  or  application  blanks,  were 
sent  to  Class  A  and  B  schools  that 
are  members  of  the  National  School 
Band  Association.  Thirty-eight 
schools  of  seven  states  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  two  ensembles. 

The  purpose  of  the  two  clinic  bands 
this  year  was  to  provide,  with  the  aid 
of  the  university  bands  to  the  limit  of 
their  available  time,  an  almost  per¬ 
petual  vehicle  for  clinic  reading.  This 
made  it  possible  for  visiting  directors 
to  hear  a  great  deal  more  material 
than  they  would  have  been  able  to, 
with  one  band. 

The  boys  met  Wednesday  morning 
for  registration,  and  after  try-outs  and 
rehearsals  during  the  day  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  units  of  ninety  pieces 
each,  with  corresponding  instrumen¬ 
tations  as  recommended  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association. 

And  what  else  could  be  expected  of 
a  group  of  contest-minded  school 
band  directors,  with  two  bands  of 
equal  caliber  on  hand,  bnt  a  contest? 
And  a  contest  there  was.  Harold 


Bachman  took  the  contest  director¬ 
ship  of  the  Red  Band,  so-called  lor 
want  of  a  better  name  and  Olenn  Cliff 
Balnum  conducted  the  Blue  Band,  also 
blue  In  name  only.  The  great  com¬ 
petition  took  place  Friday  night,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  Informal  concert  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  concert  hand.  And  here  are 
the  numbers  played: 

Blue.  March — ^"Heroic”  by  Holmes, 

F.  L.  McAllister,  conducting;  Over¬ 
ture — “Raymond”  by  Thomas,  Sla¬ 
vonic  Rhapsody  No.  2  by  Frledemann, 
Glenn  Cliff  Balnum,  conducting;  Sight 
Reading  under  Mr.  McAllister. 

Red.  March — “Venetian  Festival” 
by  Ollvadote,  G.  W.  Patrick,  conduct¬ 
ing;  Overture — “Raymond”  by  Thom¬ 
as,  Overture— “Arlane”  by  Boyer, 
Harold  Bachman,  conducting;  Sight 
Reading  under  Mr.  Patrick. 

The  sight  reading  was  remarkably 
well  done  for  so  few  rehearsals,  and 
both  bands  won  first  place  with  spe¬ 
cial  mention  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  audience.  Conductors  Bachman 
and  Balnum,  however,  let  themselves 
in  for  a  satirical  barrage  in  the  form 
of  Judges’  criticisms,  so  clever  that  a 
motion  was  made  a  matter  of  official 
record  that  they  be  tabulated  and  pub¬ 
lished  In  the  next  Issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  participat¬ 
ing  members  of  these  bands,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Joy  of  the  trip,  surely 
was  enough  to  Justify  the  efforts  of  all 
concerned.  To  work  under  the  batons 
of  such  famous  guest  conductors  as 
Herbert  Clarke,  Frank  Simon,  A.  A. 
Harding,  A.  R.  McAllister,  Harold 
Bachman  and  Clifford  Balnum,  was 
both  thrilling  and  educational.  Then 
there  was  the  marching  event  under 
the  direction  of  Mark  Hindsley  and 
the  baton  twirling  lessons  by  Wilson. 
During  the  three  days’  visit  the  band 
members  were  lodged  in  the  frater¬ 
nity  houses  as  guests.  G.  T.  Over- 
gard  was  In  charge  of  the  housing 
and  did  an  excellent  Job. 


The  SouM  pisqu*  pretented  by  ^ 
National  School  Band  AMOciation 
wh'ich  is  to  hang  ’m  tha  Sousa  Memo- 
rial  Library  at  tha  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Tha  plaque  was  made  by  Diagas 
and  Clust.  Below,  at  tha  presenta¬ 
tion  ceremony,  are,  left  to  right.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Ravalli.  A.  R.  McAllister. 
Herbert  L  Clarke.  Frank  Simon,  and 
A.  A.  Harding. 


And  Here  is  the 
Roster  of  the  two 

Clinic  Bands 

•  •  • 

The  Red  Band 

OBOE  and  ENGLISH  HORN:  Eugene 
Graham,  Waukegan;  Kenneth  Green- 
berger,  Cleveland  Hgts.;  Geo.  Kletsman, 
Hobart,  Ind. 

BASSOON:  James  Campbell,  Urbana; 
Donald  Detwlller,  Rock  Island;  Sanford 
Sharoff,  Cleveland  Hgts. 

FLUTE  and  PICCOLO:  Steve  Gladlcs. 
Harvey;  Don  Hayworth,  Logansport, 
Ind.;  Chas.  Lawburg,  Urbana;  Eldor 
Pflughoeft,  Hobart,  Ind.;  John  Weber, 
Springfield;  Melvin  Holts,  Elgin. 

AL/TO  CLARINET:  Arthur  Blelch, 
Cicero;  Bill  Rhlnehart,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  Frank  Williams,  Urbana. 

BASS  CLARINET:  Elmer  Schults, 
Hobart,  Ind.;  Harvey  Shea,  Waukegan. 

ALTO  SAXOPHONE:  Earl  Archer, 
Springfield;  Verne  Engledow,  Olney; 
Bernard  Vance,  Centralla. 

TENOR  SAXOPHQNE:  Billy  Boner, 
Springfield;  Arthur  Schoessel,  Rock 
Island. 

(Tsn»  to  peg*  »7) 
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Below  (top),  the  Red  Bend 
of  the  clinic,  organized, 
rehearsed,  and  managed 
by  G.  W.  Patrick  and 
ofRcially  conducted  by 
Mr.  Bachman.  This  band 
won  absolute  first  place 
in  the  contest.  And  be¬ 
low,  the  Blue  Band  to 
which  blue  notes  were  un¬ 
known.  This  band,  re¬ 
hearsed  and  managed  by 
Forrest  McAllister  was  led 
to  positive  first  place  by 
Mr.  Bainum. 


1 


’  \ 


E.  L.  Clark  Describes  A  ''Ckampionslup" 

TWIRLING 

Toss  and  Finger  Roll 

This  Department  is  conducted  by  Fred  W.  Miller,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


I.  2, 
4. 

Watch  thoM 
hands. 


In  this  article  Mr.  Clark  presents  one  of  the  finest  of  all  baton  movements,  com* 
bining  a  twirling  toss  and  finger  roll  catch,  which,  when  properly  developed, 
is  extremely  smooth  and  was  but  one  of  many  fine  movements  which  won  for 
his  daughter,  Catherine  Clark,  the  Junior  Championship  in  the  1935  Chicago- 
land  Tribune  Music  Festival.  Catherine  was  taught  by  her  father,  who  is  drill 
director  of  the  Skhart,  Indiana,  High  School  Band,  and  has  become,  under  his 
instruction,  one  of  the  country's  outstanding  girl  twirlers  featuring  extreme 


•  THE  TWIRLING  movement  I  am 
about  to  introduce  and  explain  re¬ 
quires  but  little  energy  tor  a  long 
parade  or  exhibition  routine.  Thus, 
it  is  very  beautiful  to  see  because  of 
its  smoothness,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  restful  to  tired  arms.  It  is 
worked  up  in  continuity  from  the 
four-flnger  twirl,  or,  as  I  term  it,  a 
finger  roli.  Can  you  do  a  continuous 
finger  roll  in  front  of  the  body?  If 
yon  can,  this  movement  will  be  all 
the  easier  for  yon.  If  not,  and  you 
do  not  know  how,  follow  the  ex¬ 
amples  as  shown  in  the  photographic 
illustrations,  1,  2,  and  S. 

Figure  1  shows  the  very  beginning 
of  the  movement.  Some  give  the 
baton  a  flip  with  the  left  hand  to 
start  the  momentum,  but  I  bring  it 
from  a  figure  8  with  sufficient  momen¬ 
tum  to  send  it  around  once  to  Figure 
2.  Then  by  dropping  the  hand  slight¬ 
ly  as  the  ball  drops  down  and  raising 
the  hand  as  the  ball  ascends  gives  it 
the  momentum  to  obtain  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  Figure  3.  This  Figure  8  po¬ 
sition  shows  the  baton  ready  to  go 
over  the  back  of  the  hand  and  back 
to  the  start  at  Figure  1. 

If  you  have  trouble  getting  mo¬ 
mentum,  take  a  small  weight  and  tie 
it  on  the  end  of  a  string  and  whirl 
it  around.  Note  how  little  effort  it 
takes  to  make  the  weight  spin  in  a 
circle.  Just  a  little  wrist  movement 


smoofhneu,  gracefulness,  and  speed. 
F.  W.  MiHer  >  >  >  > 

is  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
weight  in  continuous  motion.  Thus, 
the  ball  of  the  baton  acts  the  same 
as  the  weight  to  make  the  baton  spin. 

Now  that  yon  can  do  a  finger  roll, 
try  the  "Receive”  with  the  left  hand 
as  shown  in  Figure  4,  which  means 
to  receive  the  baton  between  the  first 
and  second  fingers.  The  baton  has 
gone  through  the  finger  roll  and  into 
a  full  hand  grasp  in  the  right  hand 
instead  of  through  the  fingers  again. 
Then  when  the  left  hand  has  “cut  in” 
your  right  hand  is  quickly  withdrawn 
and  the  baton  turns  on  over  to  Figure 
5  as  the  right  hand  is  getting  ready 
to  go  in  again.  Now  the  baton  makes 
another  half  turn  through  the  posi¬ 
tion  at  Figure  6  where  the  right  hand 


Photos  were  posed  by  Miu  Clark. 

>  >  >  >  >  > 

forefinger  has  hooked  it.  Note  that 
the  position  of  the  right  hand  now  is 
the  same  as  in  the  original  Figure  1, 
which  is  the  start  of  another  finger 
roll. 

To  prevent  confusion,  I  have  made 
little  arrows  on  the  figures  to  show 
the  direction  in  which  the  baton  is 
traveling.  If  you  do  it  properly,  the 
baton  makes  four  complete  revolu¬ 
tions. 

Take  some  time  to  practice  and  get 
this  movement  ^ery  smoothly,  and 
when  yon  can  obtain  a  good  degree 
of  speod  try  the  little  throw  ex¬ 
plained  in  Figures  7  and  8.  In  order 
for  you  to  Judge  the  very  pleasing 
effect  of  this  routine,  check  the 
drawing  carefully  and  imagine  how 


i.€»ve  tifif" 
wd  jxf'vt'ni  msif: 


e»ick 

y  m  U/fhadd 
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Hand 


Thi»  diaQram  shows  claaHy  Iha  whola  routina  of  tho  twirling  toss  and  fingar  roll 
aiplainad  by  Mr.  Clarlu  Follow  tka  outlina  carafully,  and  your  marks  will  ba  mi 
highar  at  tha  naxt  contmt. 


Figuras  5  and  6  show  tha  importanca 
of  daxtarity  of  tha  fingars  in  aipart 
twirling.  Davalop  nimbla  fingars  and 
you  will  find  twirling  an  aasiar  art 
to  mastar. 


in  your  catches,  as  you  must  do  in 
all  your  tast  throws. 

Tou  can  develop  a  lot  of  speed  with 
this  movement,  which  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  practice.  It  is  not  at  all  dif¬ 
ficult,  as  it  looks,  but  it  is  very,  very 
effective  because  you  get  the  effect 
of  continuous  motion — continuous 
spinning — combined  with  the  throw 
or  toss,  and  you  will  get  high  marks 
on  it  in  any  contest  scoring  event. 

If  there  are  any  further  questions 
about  this  movement  or  the  routine. 
Just  address  me  in  care  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and  I  will  try 
to  straighten  you  out  on  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  think  you  will  have 
any  trouble  if  you  have  had  any 
twirling  experience,  as  there  are  suf¬ 
ficient  photographs,  and  the  diagram 
is  quite  complete. 


it  would  look  and  add  to  your  stuff 
in  your  next  turn-out  or  exhibition. 

Now  instead  of  letting  the  baton 
go  over  the  back  of  the  hand  while 
in  the  finger  roll,  as  in  Flguie  3, 
raise  the  arm  as  the  ball  comes  up 
in  the  second  revolution,  open  th^ 
little  finger  and  give  the  hand  a  quick 
turn  to  the  left  as  shown  in  Figure 
7.  Thus,  the  baton  will  spin  over  in 
the  air  and  travel  to  the  left  as  in 
Figure  8.  Learn  to  time  and  control 
it  so  you  may  catch  it  in  the  left 
hand  as  you  do  in  Figure  4.  Try  it 
slowly.  Let  it  turn  only  once  in  the 
air,  so  the  ball  is  in  down  position, 
then  turn  left  hand  up,  with  the  first 
and  second  fingers  apart.  Remember 
that  the  catch  is  made  between  these 
two  fingers.  This  detail  is  important. 
The  second  finger  really  holds  it  and 
as  the  arm  is  brought  down  the  baton 
turns  on  over  as  in  Figures  6  and  6. 

Here  is  the  whole  routine:  two  and 
one-half  turns  in  the  right  hand,  one 
and  one-half  in  the  left  hand,  one 
and  one-half  in  the  right  hand,  two  in 
the  air,  two  in  the  left  hand — which 
you  can  follow  in  the  diagram. 

Of  course,  you  may  throw  it  higher 
after  you  have  mastered  the  trick, 
but  stick  to  it  as  explained  here  and 
only  throw  it  higher  occasionally,  and 
always  watch  the  hub  of  the  wheel 


The  next  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  will  contain  the  first  of 
two  articles  by  Larry  R.  Hammond, 
famous  twirler  of  the  American 
Legion.  These  articles  wiN  be  in 
diagrammatic  form  and  will  give  a 
complete  series  of  finger  spinning 
routine. 


The  charm  and  baaufy  of  graceful 
body  moYOmaiihi,  tynckronii^  wHh 
fho  tpoad  of  the  bafoa,  mutt  bo 
mattorod  by  the  ekampion  twirlor,  at 
thown  in  Figurot  7  and  I. 


Vexing  PRANKS 

of  the  Woodwinds 

By  George  E.  Wain,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


•  OF  ALL  THE  factors  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  finished  musical  perform¬ 
ance  intonation  stands  out  as  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important. 

Elach  individual  player  and  his  di¬ 
rector  alike  can  well  afford  to  take 
time  out  and  study  a  few  of  the  more 
important  peculiarities  not  only  of 
fils  own  instrument  but  of  the  other 
instruments  as  well  —  particularly 
those  in  the  same  family  as  his  own. 

No  section  of  instruments  in  the 
band  or  orchestra  can  show  a  greater 
diversification  in  the  matter  of  tone 
production  and  resultant  intonation 
difficulties  than  the  woodwinds.  In 
this  brief  article  we  will  confine  our 
thinking  to  the  fiute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  and  saxophone. 

Why  is  it  in  the  woodwind  quintet 
that  a  pianissimo  chord  or  an  agree¬ 
able  unison  becomes  very  dissonant 
when  blown  to  a  forte,  or  becomes 
likewise  dissonant  when  blown  piano 
from  a  forte?  Why  is  a  perfect  uni¬ 
son  on  the  tuning  note  spoiled  when 
the  players  change  octaves? 

The  problem  of  playing  In  tune 
throughout  the  range  of  each  instru¬ 
ment  regardless  of  the  dynamic  mark¬ 
ing  will  be  better  understood  when 
we  consider  the  following  natural 
tendencies: 

Hut*  PeculMritiei 

The  flutist  is  frequently  the  great¬ 
est  offender  in  faculty  intonation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  variety  of  pitch 
deviation  possible  on  any  given  tone. 
The  pitch  will  normally  rise  as  the 
student  plays  crescendo  and  will  flat¬ 
ten  as  he  makes  a  diminuendo  unless 
he  exerts  a  sensitive  change  of  em¬ 
bouchure  to  offset  this  tendency. 
Forte  playing,  consequently,  is  very 
apt  to  be  sharp,  particularly  in  the 
high  register  and  on  tones  where 
little  of  the  flute  tubing  is  used  in 
their  production,  such  as  C  and  C 
sharp,  third  space. 

Just  as  the  flutist  must  adjust  his 
lips  so  that  more  of  the  lower  lip  will 
cover  the  blow  hole  on  the  instrument 
to  eliminate  sharping,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  lift  away  from  the  in¬ 
strument,  gradually  uncovering  more 
of  the  hole  and  directing  the  breadth 
across  it  rather  than  down,  as  he  ter¬ 


Thif  woodwind  quintal  is  from  Lock- 
port,  Now  York.  Tho  quintet  it  an 
important  part  of  tha  musical  lifa  of 
tha  school.  Tha  mambort  ara  Paul 
Oavanport,  flute;  Robert  Clark,  first 
clarinart;  Marqarat  Trott,  second  clar¬ 
inet;  Rickard  Boorman,  oboe;  and 
Oliver  Pals,  bassoon. 

minates  a  soft  phrase,  to  avoid  flat¬ 
ting  and  dropping  off  abruptly 

“Do  not  kick  the  final  note  of  a 
phrase  goodbye,  but  kiss  it  good¬ 
bye!”  Normally  the  player  has  about 
one-third  of  the  blow  hole  covered 
by  his  lower  lip  and  from  this  point 
exerts  the  necessary  lip  flexibility 
to  open  or  close  more  of  the  hole, 
as  needed  to  steady  the  pitch.  All 
that  one  needs  do  to  convince  him¬ 
self  that  movement  of  the  lips  and 
head  are  essential  to  produce  good 
intonation  and  quality  is  to  observe 
the  symphony  flutist.  Watch  him  end 
a  pianissimo  slow  phrase!  Watch 
him  make  a  sudden  loud  attack 
while  his  embouchure  has  been  set 
for  a  soft  passage!  However,  it  is 
best  to  keep  the  head  movement 
down  to  a  minimum. 


Some  players  have  difficulty  in 
Hatting  third  space  C  sharp  enough 
in  the  louder  intensity  markings.  If 
by  turning  the  flute  blow-hole  in¬ 
ward  the  pitch  still  remains  too  high 
and  the  tone  quality  is  hollow  and 
lacking  in  rich  overtones,  the  flute 
mouthpiece  should  be  placed  lower 
on  the  lip  to  let  the  lip  cover  more 
of  the  hole.  The  player  must  realize 
that  no  two  octave  tones  feel  the 
same  to  the  embouchure.  The  440  A 
will  need  a  different  embouchure 
adaptation  than  the  A  one  and  two 
octaves  higher. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  develop¬ 
ing  this  adaptation,  and  its  resultant 
quality  and  intonation,  is  through 
slurring  slow  octave  tones — both  up 
and  down.  Study  the  lip  changes  in 
a  mirror  and  help  them  in  their  flex¬ 
ibility  by  making  them  move  Just  a 
bit  more  than  what  seems  necessary 
to  slur  up  the  octave. 

My  players  include  in  our  tuning 
procedure  a  series  of  octave  tones. 
For  example,  each  player  sounds  a 
different  A  and  sustains  it  until  the 
(Turn  to  page  t7) 


Student 

Conducting 

By  Hubert  E.  Nutt 

VandcrCook  School  oi  Mtudc,  Chicago 

•  •  • 


•  IN  THE  FIRST  assignment  of  our 
student-directing  course  last  month 
we  covered  a  number  of  important 
points,  and  I  hope  that  all  you  ambi¬ 
tious  ones  have  really  studied,  prac¬ 
ticed  and  reviewed  diligently  on  those 
points,  so  that  you  are  now  ready 
for  more  material.  Let  me  urge  that 
you  keep  reviewing  and  studying  the 
previous  lessons,  for  each  time  you 
go  over  them  carefully,  some  new 
idea  is  gained. 

Among  the  letters  received  this 
month  was  one  from  a  young  lady  in 
Ohio  who  said,  “I  don’t  like  the  way 
suggested  in  the  first  lesson  for  beat¬ 
ing  a  six  beat  rhythm.  Our  director 
beats  it  like  this  (she  made  a  dia¬ 
gram),  and  I  like  it  better.  Is  this 
way  incorrect?”  I  knew  this  was 
coming  when  I  wrote  that  paragraph 
for  that  question  of  “why  can’t  we 
beat  it  some  other  way?”  always 
comes  up  in  every  directing  class  I’ve 
ever  taught.  The  answer  is  “cei<- 
tainly  you  can  beat  it  some  other  way 
— as  long  as  your  method  is  clear  to 
the  players  and  looks  good  to  the 
audience.”  There  is  no  one  absolutely 
correct"  method,  liven  our  best 
conductors  do  not  direct  EXACTLY 
the  same  for  it  seems  that  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  individual  gradually 
modifies  the  style  until  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  style  of  their  own. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  they  DO 
follow  the  same  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  outlined  in  our  first  lesson. 
The  good  ones  don’t  “fan  the  air” 
vigorously  when  the  band  is  to  play 
softly,  nor  do  they  stop  the  baton 
when  the  band  is  to  play  smoothly. 
After  all,  the  exact  direction  the 
baton  goes  for  any  beat  doesn’t  make 
so  much  difference  as  long  as  you 
have  a  DEFINITE  system  and  stick 
to  it  So  you  see  we  are  not  going 
to  argue  on  the  matter  of  which 
direction  for  which  beat.  You  will 
eventually  have  to  use  what  your 
director  uses  anyway.  So  that’s  that. 

Another  student  writes,  “I  get  along 


fine  until  I  come  to  a  bold — seems 
like  things  ‘kinds  go  to  pieces’  there 
— what  can  I  do  about  this?”  Before 
I  answer  this  student’s  question — 
let  me  say  that  the  only  way  we 
really  learn  is  to  run  into  problems 
that  won’t  let  us  rest  until  we  have 
mastered  them.  I’m  glad  this  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  raised  by  several  of 
our  readers.  It’s  one  that  bothers 
many  directors,  yet  the  solution  is 
simple  if  we  know  our  fundamentals. 
Here’s  the  trick  that  takes  care  of 
ALL  holds.  Go  back  to  Lesson  One 
and  read  the  first  sentence  of  the 
fifth’  suggestion  made  on  Fundamen¬ 
tal  Principles.  “When  the  baton 
STOPS,  the  tone  is  to  stop.”  On  a 
hold  we  want  the  tone  to  continue 
so  we  must  KEEP  THE  BATON 
MOVING.  Simple — isn’t  it?  For  ex¬ 
ample  write  down  a  measure  of  4/4 
time  with  four  quarter  notes  and 
place  a  hold  over  the  third  quarter 
note.  To  indicate  this  hold  we  simply 
move  the  baton  SLOWER  on  that 
third  beat  (to  the  right,  of  course) 
and  as  long  as  we  move  the  baton 
to  the  right  it’s  still  the  third  beat. 
THE  LONGER  THE  HOLD  THE 
SLOWER  WE  MOVE  THE  BATON. 
Repeat  that  sentence  until  memorized. 

If  you  wish  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
hold  just  stop  the  baton  at  the  end 
of  the  third  beat  with  a  gesture 
which  signifies  that  they  are  to  cease 
playing — and  HOLD  STILL  until  you 
are  ready  to  play  the  fourth  beat, 
which  is  indicated  by  making  the  up¬ 
beat  as  usual.  If  no  stop  is  to  be 
made  after  the  hold,  simply  go 
smoothly  into  the  fourth  beat  as 
usual  but  with  a  vigorous  gesture  so 
that  the  players  will  not  hesitate  In 
making  the  pickup  on  four. 

A  good  way  to  practice  this  is  to 
write  eight  measures  of  solid  quarter  _ 
notes  in  4/4  time.  Place  a  hold  on 
the  third  beat  of  measure  two,  on 
the  fourth  beat  in  measure  four,  on 
the  second  beat  in  measure  six  and 
on  the  first  beat  in  measure,  eight. 


The  plain  measures  without  holds 
give  you  time  to  get  set  for  those 
with  the  holds.  Practice  this  SLOW¬ 
LY  and  thoughtfully,  singing  each 
note  as  you  direct  it.  If  -the  hold  is 
on  three  —  sustain  the  ee  part 
throughout  the  hold — then  say  four 
as  you  change  direction  for  the 
fourth  beat.  After  the  baton  action 
is  mastered  add  the  left  hand.  Move 
the  left  hand  ONLY  on  the  holds. 
When  the  hold  is  on  the  first  beat 
the  left  hand  moves  DOWN  with  the 
baton  (to  allow  space  for  this  hold 
the  attack  Is  made  higher  than  usual 
perhaps  about  level  with  the  nose). 
For  holds  on  two,  three  and  four,  the 
left  hand  moves  in  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  baton. 

If  a  hold  is  marked  on  a  whole 
note,  beat  three  beats  in  rdgular 
tempo  and  make  the  slow  beat  on 
four.  This  is  necessary  because  in 
many  cases  the  accompaniment  may 
have  moving  parts  with  the  hold 
marked  on  the  fourth  beat.  If  you 
slow  down  on  the  first  beat  they  may 
lose  the  rhythm  and  become  so  con¬ 
fused  that  the  result  will  be  very 
much  “garbled.”  If  you  have  studiea 
the  score  and  know  that  there  are 
no  moving  voices  on  the  climax  hold 
of  a  vigorous  finale  to  an  overture, 
a  fine  effect  is  obtained  by  NOT  beat¬ 
ing  out  the  exact  number  of  counts 
indicated.  Simply  make  a  rather  high 
attack  for  the  chord  and  keep  the 
baton  moving  (trembling  or  oscillat¬ 
ing)  directly  in  front  of  you  by  a 
slight  shaking  of  the  hand  and  fore¬ 
arm  until  you  are  ready  to  give  the 
release  signal.  Remember  then  to 
KEEP  THE  BATON  MOVING  on  all 
forms  of  holds  to  indicate  that  the 
tone  is  to  continue  and  to  make  the 
hold  on  the  last  beat  to  allow  for 
moving  voices.  If  you  run  across 
holds  that  do  not  seem  to  be  covered 
by  this  explanation  I’ll  be  glad  to  help 
you  by  a  detailed  diagram  and  ex¬ 
planation. 

I  suggest  a  system  for  you  to  follow 
in  the  study  of  music  for  directing. 
These  suggestions  should  be  studied 
and  practiced  until  they  become  a 
regular  part  of  your  musical  routine. 
Before  you  direct  a  number,  study 
the  following  points: 

1.  Rhythmic  form — is  it  a  two,  three, 
four  or  six  beat  form?  The  time 
sign  (2/4,  3/4,  etc.)  and  the  me¬ 
tronome  markings  indicate  the 
number  of  beats  per  measure.  It 
is  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY 
that  you  have  this  correct  or  else 
confusion  and  uncertainty  will  be 
the  result.  Study  ALL  the  time 
signs  so  that  the  baton  will  move 
almost  automatically  when  you 
glance  at  any  time  sign.  The 
name  of  a  number  often  suggests 
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Getting  Musical  Results  with  the 

SMALL  Orchestra 

By 

Elma  Prickett,  State  Noimal  School,  Towson,  M^u:yland 


•  SINCE,  WITHIN  THE  last  few 
years,  our  large  high  schools,  and, 
also,  those  that  are  not  large,  have 
developed  orchestras  of  symphonic, 
or  nearly  symphonic,  proportions,  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  many  small  schools  to 
be  found  throughout  the  country. 

If  these  small  schools  attempted  to 
develop  a  symphony  orchestra,  fifty 
to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  en¬ 
rollments  would  be  members.  Sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  would  this  be  practical. 
Tet,  if  America  is  to  be  a  musical 
nation,  every  boy  and  every  girl 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  musical  organisation. 
For  many  young  people,  some  form 
of  instrumental  ensemble  would  be 
the  choice.  Thus,  it  follows,  that 
every  school  should  make  an  effort 
to  have  some  type  of  instrumental 
organisation. 

Wherever  we  find  a  school  having 
a  small  enrollment,  we  find,  also,  a 
small  community  or  one  having  a 
widely-scattered  population.  Usually 
one  or  two  teachers  of  piano  provide 
the  musical  instruction  for  this  type 
of  community.  If  there  is  any  study 
of  orchestral  instruments,  it  is  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  child  is  in  the  Junior 
high  school,  or  perhaps  until  be  en¬ 
ters  the  senior  high.  He  may  study, 
then,  with  the  public  school  teacher 
of  music,  or  he  may  learn  by  native 
aptitude  plus  trial  and  error  in  fol¬ 
lowing  written  directions. 

Immediately  this  presents  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  student  having  the  mental 
age  of  adolescence  but  the  technical 
equipment  of  a  child.  Occasionally, 
from  the  director’s  angle,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  complicated  by  having  some 
members  of  his  group  who  have  had 
experience  with  their  instrumentk 
and  possess  a  fair  technic.  If  the 
able  players  are  those  having  violins, 
a  clarinet,  or  cornet,  the  situation  is 
not  so  difficult.  But  sometimes  the 
more  advanced  members  are  those 
who  play  the  'cello  or  the  trombone. 

In  order  to  secure  musical  results 
in  situations  similar  to  the  above,  the 
first  point  to  receive  attention  is  the 
choice  of  music.  A  good  director  de- 
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sires  to  play  music  that  is  worthy  and 
that  is  attractive  to  the  students. 
Also,  he  seeks  to  find  music  that  will 
develop  the  technical  and  musical 
grasp  of  his  students.  To  do  this,  be 
must  choose  compositions  that  will 
not  be  too  difficult  for  the  less  ex¬ 
perienced  players,  nor  too  easy  for 
the  more  skilled  members  of  the  en¬ 
semble.  How,  then,  shall  he  choose 
his  material? 

Consider  an  orchestra  in  which 
might  be  found  inexperienced  violin¬ 
ists,  but  a  capable  'cellist  or  'cello 
section.  One  method  is  to  choose  sev¬ 
eral  compositions  which  are,  or  may 


be  played,  as  'cello  solos  with  orches¬ 
tral  accompaniment.  The  'cellists  will 
not  mind  playing  simple  music  when 
the  responsibility  for  the  solo  part  is 
theirs.  The  same  policy  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  if  other  sections  are'  the  ones 
which  are  composed  of  strong  play¬ 
ers. 

To  choose  music  according  to  the 
plan  outlined  will  make  it  impossible 
to  use  the  same  compositions  during 
succeeding  years.  However,  in  the 
cycle  of  small  combinations,  similar¬ 
ly  balanced  or  unbalanced  groups  oc¬ 
cur  from  time  to  time.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  though  a  director  is 
compelled  to  choose  music  that  is 
technically  easy,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  need  be  poor  in  quality.  It 
i«  wise  to  avoid  too  many  short  com¬ 
positions,  since,  sometimes,  they  may 
seem  childish  to  youth.  The  youth  is 
sensitive  about  anything  which  might 
imply  that  he  is  more  child  than 
adult 

To  further  improve  the  situation, 
more  than  the  scheduled  number  of 
rehearsals  may  be  required  of  the 
less  skillful  players.  This  may  be 
done  if  the  director  is  willing  to  give 
his  time  before  and  after  class  hours 
or  during  the  lunch  period;  and  if  the 
students  are  encouraged  to  expend 
additional  effort.  Usually,  they  will 
be  glad  to  exert  themselves,  once 
they  discover  that  the  director  is  will¬ 
ing  to  help  them  improve  their  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  orchestra. 

Another  type  of  ensemble  is  that  in 
which  the  leading  part  is  adequate, 
but  the  accompanying  instruments 
are  not.  It  as  frequently  happens, 
the  first  violin  section  is  good,  where- 
.  as  the  second  is  less  able,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  commonly  made  is  to  transfer 
some  players  of  the  first  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  part.  This  is  not  practical,  if 
the  first  section  numbers  but  two  or 
three  players  and  must  balance  sev¬ 
eral  wood  and  brass  instruments.  To 
weaken  the  first  violin  part,  in  such 
a  combination,  would  be  to  ruin  the 
orchestra,  or  to  force  the  tone  of  the 
players  remaining  on  the  part 
A  better  plan  is  to  simplify  the  mu¬ 
sic  for  the  second  violins.  (For  that 
matter,  the  music  of  any  part  may  be 


simplified,  should  the  players  be  un¬ 
prepared  technically.)  Often,  all  that 
is  required  is  to  alter  a  few  measures 
and  to  devote  extra  time  to  rehears- 
ins  the  remainder  of  the  composition. 
To  change  notes,  or  to  reduce  the 
number  of  notes,  is  dangerous,  for 
after  all,  it  is  tampering  with  the  idea 
of  another  person  who  Is  powerless 
to  protect  himself.  Yet,  if  thereby, 
the  original  effect  is  maintained,  it 
seems  fairer  to  the  composer  than 
to  play  badly  the  exact  notes.  Music 
is  not  a  matter  of  the  number  of 
notes  played;  rather  it  is  the  concept 
in  the  musical  consciousness  of  the 
performer,  which  through  his  playing, 
he  conveys  to  his  auditors. 

To  simplify,  effectively,  one  or 
more  parts  of  an  orchestration,  a  di¬ 
rector  needs  to  know  first  of  all  what 
is  easy  and  what  is  difficult  to  per¬ 
form  on  the  instrument  for  which  be 
is  trying  to  write.  Any  instrument 
he  may  play,  or  a  similar  one,  pre¬ 
sents  no  difficulties;  for  any  other,  he 
will  need  to  study  its  peculiarities. 
Much  may  be  learned  from  observa¬ 
tion  of  his  students,  both  skilled,  and 
unskilled.  In  the  second  place,  to 
write  effectively,  it  is  wise  to  con¬ 
sider  the  characteristics  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  to  play  the  part  What 
troubles  one  player  does  not  bother 
another  having  a  similar  technical 
proficiency.  This  means  that  some 
measures  of  a  part  may  have  to  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
results  are  worth  the  trouble. 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
instruments,  a  director  needs  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  harmony  in  order 
that  what  he  writes  shall  not  destroy 
the  tonal  structure.  Essential  notes 
must  not  be  omitted  or  the  chor4s 
will  sound  hollow;  non-essential 
notes  should  not  be  doubled,  or  the 
chords  will  sound  wrong,  although 
correctly  played.  A  study  of  all  the 
parts  of  an  orchestration  will  assist 
one  in  writing  effectively  within  the 
confines  of  the  performer’s  technical 
powers.  Sometimes  eC  director  may 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  an  or¬ 
chestration,  when  played  by  a  very 
small  number  of  instruments,  by  sim¬ 
plifying  some  of  tbe  parts,  by  aug¬ 
menting  others,  or  by  a  combination 
of  the  two  devices. 

Proper  interpretation  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  is  a  third  consideration  in  re¬ 
writing  parts.  Before  attempting  to 
simplify  a  part,  the  composition 
should  be  studied  for  a  complete  un¬ 
derstanding  of  tbe  composer’s  intent. 
Then,  simplifying  parts  may  be  a 
means  of  emphasizing  the  interpreta¬ 
tive  accents,  the  rhythmic  pattern,  or 
the  chord  progression  of  a  phrase.  A 
few  concrete  examples  may  be  help¬ 
ful: 


1.  Simplifying  a  part,  yet  empha¬ 
sizing  the  interpretative  accent. 


If  there  are  some  players  capable 
of  taking  this  part,  and  the  lead  plays 
8  va,  the  simplified  second  should  be: 


If  there  are  no  players  for  the 
original  second,  the  simplified  part 
might  be: 


OR 


2.  Simplifying  a  part,  yet  empha¬ 
sizing  the  rhythmic  pattern. 


OR 


NOT 


The  last,  though  very  easy,  blurs 
the  essential  rhythmic  pattern. 

3.  Simplifying,  yet  stressing  the 
harmonic  foundation. 


In  the  original,  the  effect  upon  the 
ear  is  that  of  the  chord,  hence  (a) 
is  better  than  (b),  if  there  are  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  students  to  play 
divisi. 

Sometimes,  in  small  ensembles,  it 
is  necessary  to  substitute  one  instru¬ 
ment  for  another,  as  for  instance  the 
E  fiat  saxophone  may  take  bassoon 
parts.  However,  tbe  effect  will  be 
very  bad  unless  attention  is  given  to 
the  register  in  which  the  tones  lie. 
In  some  substitutions,  it  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  transpose  the  part  down  an 
octave,  in  others,  up  an  octave,  or  to 
alter  a  few  tones  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  original  effect,  as  closely  as 
possible.  Students  may  be  taugbt 
how  to  play  such  passages  effectively, 
without  requiring  specific  directions 
for  each  piece  studied. 

Students  will  not  develop  low  stand¬ 
ards  of  musical  performance,  because 
of  this  simplifying  of  parts,  or  substi¬ 
tution  of  instruments,  if  it  is  made 
clear  to  them  that  the  purpose  is  to 
assist  them  in  securing  the  effect  in¬ 
tended  by  the  composer.  The  direc¬ 
tor  should  point  out  that  these  ex¬ 
pedients  are  temporary,  useful  only 
until  the  student  is  able  to  acquire 
a  more  facile  technic,  or  until  the 
instrumentation  of  the  ensemble  be¬ 
comes  more  extensive.  Also,  he  should 
lead  his  students  to  realize  that  while 
these  are  legitimate  procedures  for 
students,  they  would  not  be  legitimate 
for  the  mature  musician. 

Every  good  director  desires  to  have 
his  orchestra  do  more  than  merely 
play  the  right  notes,  essential  as  that 
is.  He  is  not  satisfied  until  his  en¬ 
semble  plays  with  regard  to  the  mu¬ 
sical  content  of  the  composition.  For¬ 
tunately,  if  the  director  is  a  genuine 
musician,  this  is  possible,  although 
the -technical  powers  of  the  students 
are  limited.  Any  instrumental  en- 
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Pay  particular  attention  to  tka  position  of  tka  albow  to  maka 
tura  tkat  it  it  net  kald  too  low.  Notice  tka  relative  position 
of  tka  elbow  and  knuckles. 

How  to  Play 
The  VIOLIN 


By  Max  Fischel 

Noted  Chicago  Teacher  of  Teachers 


•  THERE  18  NO  doubt  that  the 
wrist  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
our  bow  technique,  and  its  use  <n  the 
correct  manner  is  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  that  a  careful  analytical 
study  of  this  phase  of  violin  tech¬ 
nique  should  be  carefully  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  each  instructor’s  curriculum. 

In  the  excellent  bow  technique 
studies  of  Seveik  you  find  many  dif¬ 
ferent  manners  in  which  the  wrist  is 
used,  but  instructions  as  to  how  the 
wrist  is  to  be  used  are  lacking. 
Although  the  wrist  should  always  be 
relaxed,  it  must  never  be  used  in  a 
“fioppy”  or  uncontrolled  manner.  In 
the  examples  which  follow  later  in 
this  article  I  have  tried  to  show  how 
a  passage  can  be  destroyed  by  using 
the  wrist  without  correct  weight  dis- 
tributio?:. 

Correct  weight  distribution  depends 
a  great  deal  at  what  angle  the  elbow 
is  held.  If  the  elbow  is  held  too 
close  to  the  body,  the  wrist  is  at  a 
wrong  angle  and  the  tone  suffers. 
This  is  also  a  fact  if  the  elhow  is 
held  too  high;  therefore,  the  correct 
angle  between  the  wrist  and  elbow 
is  the  surest  means  of  gaining  wrist 
control  and  of  developing  a  round 
and  full  tone. 

In  our  examinations  at  the  Chicago 
Musical  College,  the  requirements 
make  it  necessary  for  the  student. 


from  the  sophomore  year  on,  to  play 
certain  parts  of  a  Bach  sonata  at  the 
first  examination,  and,  at  the  final  ex¬ 
amination,  to  play  the  remainder  of 
this  particular  sonata.  This,  as  a 
rule,  takes  them  through  all  types  of 
bow  technique  and  makes  most  of 
their  weaknesses  apparent. 

It  may  not  surprise  you  that  the 
wrist  really  has  more  to  do  with 


faulty  bow  technique  than  any  other 
part  of  our  arm,  and  it  is  usually  due 
to  the  lack  of  knowing  how  to  rectify 
incorrect  handling  of  the  wrist  to 
which  most  of  our  bowing  troubles 
are  due. 

Example  I,  which  consists  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  E  Major  Prelude  of 
the  Sixth  Sonata  of  Bach,  clearly 
demonstrates  how  a  number  of  this 
character  can  be  ineffectively  per¬ 
formed  when  one  does  not  understand 
the  functions  of  the  wrist. 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  first 
measure  the  strings  are  being  con¬ 
tinually  crossed,  and  you  will  also 
notice  that  it  is  to  be  played  forte. 
Therefore,  to  get  the  desired  effect, 
the  bow  must  cling  to  the  string; 
otherwise,  the  legato  is  lacking,  which 
mars  the  interpretation.  In  the  third 
measure  the  same  passage  is  pianis¬ 
simo  and  should  be  played  spring 
bow.  This  would  be  impossible  if 
the  wrist,  in  the  first  two  measures, 
were  used  in  a  too  loose  and  “floppy" 
manner. 

By  a  “floppy”  wrist  I  wish  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  reader  that  the  action 
comes  completely  from  the  wrist  with- 
'  out  any  use  of  the  fore  and  upper 
arm.  If  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  a  violin  recital  given  by 
any  well-known  artist,  take  particular 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
uses  his  wrist,  be  it  legato  or  spic- 
cato.  You  will  find  that  although  the 
action  of  the  wrist  is  apparent,  it  can 
only  be  used  with  ease  and  obtain 
the  desired  tonal  effect  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  fore  and  upper 
arm.  Therefore,  avoid  any  action 
that  comes  from  only  the  wrist. 

In  Section  B  the  bow  passes  over 
three  strings.  While  attending  a  re- 
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Interpreting 
Required  Numbers 

for  the  National  Band  Contest 

•  •  • 


'‘Universal  Judgment" 
National  Required  Number 
lor  Qass  A  Bonds 

Intarprafad  by 

Edward  Malfiar,  Notad  Chicago 
Taachar  and  Coach 

Da  Nardis'  symphonic  poam  "Tha  Uni* 
vartal  Judgmant"  was  composad  for  fha 
National  Contast  at  Naptas  in  IS78  and 
was  awardad  tha  first  priza. 

•  WHILE  IT  IS  always  difficult  and 
often  dangerous  to  assign  meanings 
to  a  composition,  I  believe  it  will  be 
helpful  in  giving  character  to  the 
themes  to  think  of  the  opening  sub¬ 
ject  as  descriptive  of  the  agitation 
of  mind  and  soul  felt  by  all  mortals 
as  they  realize  that  the  day  of  Judg¬ 
ment  has  come. 

The  second  theme  first  heard  at 
figure  (4)‘  as  representative  of  the 
inevitable  end;  the  theme  at  (9)  as 
a  prayer,  and  the  lovely  melody  of 
the  Maestoso  following  (24)  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  love  and  compassion  of 
the  Almighty. 

The  opening  requires  an  undercur¬ 
rent  of  agitation  indicated  by  the 
con  fuoco  tor  which  I  would  prescribe 
a  tempo  of  about  126  quarters.  The 
dynamic  shading  is  very  subtle,  and 
the  sudden  changes  must  be  carefully 
observed.  This  subject  receives  fugal 
treatment  in  which  the  voices  must 
be  kept  distinct  and  rhythmic. 

At  (3)  a  forte  is  attained  which 
continues  until  (4)  where  I  would 
suggest  the  slightest  breath;  pause 
before  the  sudden  piano.  Here  the 
cantabile  theme  is  canonically  treat¬ 
ed.  Watch  the  dynamics  carefully 
and  work  for  an  even  crescendo  be¬ 
ginning  at  (6).  The  eighths  following 
each  dotted  quarter  must  be  an  exact 
haif-count  in  length. 

This  crescendo  culminates  in  the 
first  climax  (fortissimo),  and  the 
main  theme  is  dramatically  sounded. 

A  sustained  diminuendo  on  the 
tone  “F"  leads  to  a  tranquil  prayer¬ 
like  subject.  Keep  it  flowing  in  dolce 
style  at  (126). 

The  second  theme  enters  at  (11)-, 
a  crescendo  leads  to  a  forte  at  (12), 
after  which  a  long  crescendo  leads  to 
a  fortissimo  >  in  which  the  theme  of 
the  inevitableness  of  the  end  is  thun¬ 


dered  forth  stentato  by  the  bass  in¬ 
struments.  This  is  the  second  climax 
of  the  composition.  The  quarter  notes 
seven  measures  after  (12)  and  (17) 
should  not  be  too  short,  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sixteenth  must  have  an  exact 
quarter  of  a  beat.  The  music  buiids 
itself  to  a  third  great  climax  at  (18), 
then  subsides  over  a  long  tympani 
roll  on  “O.” 

Now  the  Day  of  Judgment  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  trumpets  of  Gabriel. 
These  calls  must  be  sounded  with 
authority  and  majesty  using  clear  at¬ 
tack  and  sustaining  at  full  power.  (I 
would  advise  the  use  of  six  trumpets 
if  possible,  rather  than  a  mixture  of 
cornets  and  trumpets.)  The  idirases 
in  the  lower  instruments  should  have 
all  power  and  authority  possible.  Just 
as  if  they  were  being  sung  to  the 
words  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  with  the 
long  notes  well  sustained  and  the 
sixteenth  a  Wagnerian  one  with  full 
weight  and  value.  The  chromatic 
passage  at  (20)  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  destruction  of  all 
worldly  things  and  the  consequent 
terror  of  the  multitudes,  which  soon 
vanishes  when  they  behold  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  love  of  the  Great  Judge. 
Let  this  eloquent  melody  be  very 
espressivo,  keeping  it  moving  at  about 
76  quarters. 

Build  up  the  interest  from  the  fifth 
measure  onward  each  time  it  is 
heard. 

The  trumpets  of  Gabriel  sound 
again,  after  which  the  theme  of  in¬ 
evitability  is  beautiful  in  diminution, 
the  trumpet  calls  are  heard  in  stretto 
and  the  second  theme  repeated  a 
half-tone  higher  in  D  flat.  The  trum¬ 
pet  calls  start  a  great  climax  which 
culminates  in  an  even  more  majestic 
presentation  of  the  Maestoso  at  about 
72  quarters.  Keep  it  flowing,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  fifth  measure  after 
(31). 

Commence  the  assai  pid  mosso  at 
160  quarters,  increasing  with  the  long 
Rossini-like  crescendo  to  reach  a 
tempo  of  192  at  the  pid  mosso.  Keep 
the  music  brilliant  and  powerful.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  sudden  piano  five  measure^ 
after  (33).  I  would  take  the  last  nine 
measures  “in  one.”  It  will  help  to 
keep  the  clarinets,  bassoons  and  sax¬ 
ophones  in  rhythm  during  the  last 


five  measures  if  they  will  each  artic¬ 
ulate  the  first  note  of  each  measure 
with  a  slight  accent. 

I  hope  that  these  suggestions  will 
be  helpful  to  my  many  friends  in 
school  music  throughout  -the  country. 


“Ariono" 

Notional  Required  Number 
for  Qaee  C  Bands 

Intarpraiad  by 
Qifford  Lillya,  Taachar  and 
Compotar  for  Band 

•  IN  FEW  compositions  does  one  en¬ 
counter  such  a  high  standard  of  mu¬ 
sical  value  combined  with  compara¬ 
tive  technical  simplicity,  as  in  the 
“Ariane”  overture  by  Louis  Boyer. 

The  thematic  material  is  dignified, 
but  not  too  academic  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated  by  both  musician  and  layman. 
It  is  peculiarly  adiu>ted  to  wind  in¬ 
struments,  having  been  originally 
conceived  for  band.  The  editors  of 
the  present  edition  feel  that  the 
American  concert  band  is  a  truly  ade¬ 
quate  vehicle  for  the  musical  ideas 
implied  in  the  original  score. 

The  opening  movement  should  be 
played  quite  slowly  (J  =  72)  and  vrith 
sincerity,  taking  care  that  each  play¬ 
er  realizes  the  importance  of  his  en¬ 
trance,  and  the  necessity  of  careful 
tone  production.  Here  is  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  band  to  display  beau¬ 
tiful  tone  quality  and  color.  The 
unisonal  passages  for  the  lower 
voiced  instruments  marked  “con 
forza”  and  “ruggedly”  must  be  care¬ 
fully  drilled,  emphasizing  intonation 
and  precision. 

At  the  allegro  (J  =  116  to  120)  the 
introductory  motif  is  repeated  in  alia 
breve,  and  this  must  have  a  rhythmic 
crispness,  the  clarinets  being  careful 
to  avoid  obscurity  on  8th  note  arpeg¬ 
gios.  Throughout  the  allegro  the  en¬ 
tire  band  must  be  alert,  listening  for 
the  first  theme. 


to  appear  in  the  various  choirs. 

The  contrasting  melody  in  major, 
which  appears  at  letter  G  (marked 
“Tempo  I”)  should  be  played  at  the 
tempo  which  is  taken  previous  to  the 
broad  rallendo,  two  measures  before 
G.  The  clarinet  section  must  strive 
for  perfect  intonation  and  a  single 
type  of  tone  quality  throughout  the 
group  in  playing  this  fluent  melody. 

The  6/4  “Andante  Largo”  move¬ 
ment  is  principally  a  beautiful  song- 
(Tvm  to  page  87) 


How  to  Play  the 

TROMBONE 

By  Job)  J.  Horn,  Director  of  School  Music,  Coaldale,  Pa. 


•  THERE  18  NO  royal  road  to  learn¬ 
ing.  This  an  old  saying  and  a  tme 
one  for  prince  and  peasant  alike  must 
travel  the  same  road.  Yet  there  are 
many  roads  and  differences  among 
them  as  they  lead  to  the  temple  ot 
knowledge.  In  some  the  going  is  easy, 
in  some  difficult;  in  some  rather  toil¬ 
some,  in  others  the  Journey  is  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable. 

The  builder  of  the  road  is  the 
teacher.  It  is  his  task  to  smooth  the 


way  and  to  make  it  straight,  or  to 
ieave  it  all  cluttered — a  twisted  and 
haphazard  course  that  runs  roughly 
and  reaches  nowhere. 

In  this  series  of  articles  it  is  the 
author’s  purpose  to  provide  for  the 
student  the  beet  possible  road  to 
learning,  a  road  truly  royal  in  its 
simplicity,  its  worth!  A  road  wide 
and  direct,  and  free  from  foolish, 
needless  litter. 

Right  teaching  makes  easy  learning. 


EisrciM  I.  Slowly  and  softly.  All  tonos  wall  connactad.  First  writtan,  than  staccato. 


Exarcisa  2.  Rapaat  aiarcisa  many  times.  Rrst  lagato,  than  staccato. 


.  A  A  .  .  .  A 


Exarcisa  3.  Obsarva  tha  rhythm.  Davalop  tha  tampo  until  it  can  ba  playad  vary 

rapidly. 

_ -  ^  Haiti: 


Exarcisa  4.  Slowly  and  softly.  Obsarva  tha  articulation  given.  Increase  tha  spaed 
as  you  gain  control  of  tha  intervals.  Loose  wrist. 


Few  subjects  are  really  hard  to 
lean),  when  properly  set  before  the 
pupil. 

These  articles  are  the  product  of  a 
painstaking  care  to  simplify  every  de¬ 
tail  of  instruction,  yet  to  make  it 
complete.  The  result  for  the  student 
is,  indeed,  learning  made  easy,  yet 
none  the  less  exact,  thorough,  smd 
wholly  adequate  for  his  needs  in  the 
study  of  the  trombone. 

The  most  important  thing  in  life 
is  to  develop  the  toill  to  do. 

Success  physically,  mentally,  so¬ 
cially,  and  in  business  cannot  be  yours 
unless  you  are  fully  alive  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  trill  properly  developed 
and  directed. 

Let  me  say  that  any  trouble  you  may 
experience  along  mental  lines  may  not 
necessarily  find  its  cure  along  musical 
lines.  An  all-around  training  of  the 
mind  is  often  the  best  thing  in  de¬ 
veloping  one’s  musicianship  and  con¬ 
trol  over  one’s  self  in  playing. 

Lack  of  concentration  is  simply  lack 
of  control  over  the  mental  faculties. 
The  science  of  playing  on  wind  in¬ 
struments  is,  first  and  foremost,  ex¬ 
perimental.  Not  every  teacher  in¬ 
structs  his  pupils  alike,  and  not  every 
performer  plays  alike.  Therefore,  not 
every  theory  applies  to  all  players, 
but  all  players  have  the  same  chance 
to  test  each  theory,  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  individual  evolves  his  own 
style  and  method.  In  other  words, 
the  student  experiments  until  he  finds 
a  system  whereby  he  makes  the  re¬ 
quired  progress. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  sacrificed  by 
the  students  on  things  that  do  not  ben¬ 
efit  them  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  Therefore,  it  is  advisable  to 
practice  the  things  which  will  help 
overcome  the  difficulties  and  develop 
a  real  musicianship. 

Tone  is  the  prime  essential  in 
trombone  playing.  Study  and  work 
hard  to  develop  a  real  tone. 

Knowing  bow  difficult  it  is,  and 
the  responsibilities  placed  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  trombonist,  it  is  only  natural 
that  I  should  endeavor  to  make  clear 
some  of  the  questions  which  arise  and 
confront  the  student. 

As  a  rule  the  average  student  does 
not  give  the  proper  value  to  the  power 
of  thought  If  we  are  very  busy,  we 
give  all  of  our  time  to  action,  rushing 
about  without  stopping  to  think. 


Thu  br«u  sextet  from  the  high  school 
in  Clevelend  Heights,  Ohio,  pieced  in 
Rrst  DivUion  et  the  1935  Netionel 
Ensemble  Contest.  It  elso  won  Rrst 
Piece  in  tlw  Ensemble  Pestivel  held 
in  Indienepolis  lest  Merch.  The  boys 
ere  (left  to  right)  Robert  Sherp, 
John  Kofron,  KH  Wheeler,  Leone^ 
Holstein,  Jeek  Hegermen,  end  PeuI 
Ludlow. 
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Ttalnklns  seems  to  take  ap  too  mnch 
of  our  time. 

Concentrated  thought  must  be  put  into 
the  study  of  music.  Think  Just  how 
you  are  going  to  play  your  exercise 
before  you  actually  play  It  You  will 
be  surprised  how  simple  and  easy  it 
becomes  and  how  quickly  you  will 
learn  and  how  long  you  will  retain 
that  knowledge. 

Learn  to  concentrate  on  the  work 
before  you.  Study  it  thoroughly  and 
do  not  forget  that  haste  is  a  great 
enemy  of  improvement  It  is  the  most 
prolillc  breeder  of  bad  habits  and  all 
forma  of  inaccuracy. 

Let  us  try  to  remember  the  many 
things  that  the  exercise  contains,  also 
the  fact  that  the  instrument  and  the 
player  constitute  one  machine,  and 
that  each  part  of  the  human  system 
must  do  its  share  of  the  work  with 
care  and  the  utmost  precision,  before 
accuracy  is  the  result. 

The  individual  student  must  be  held 
resimnsible  for  the  work  he  does.  It 
is  he  who  unravels  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  and  develops  the  ways  and 
means  of  procedure.  Even  if  the 
teacher  gives  him  a  daily  lesson,  the 
student  must  learn  to  think  it  out  in 
his  own  manner,  and  he  will  never 
forget  it 

Every  moment  you  practice  intelli¬ 
gently,  conscious  of  a  desire  to  im¬ 
prove,  is  a  valuable  one,  which  is  sure 
to  help  you  become  a  better  player. 
As  a  rule,  we  find  a  great  many  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians  who  never  get  out 
of  the  rut  They  get  so  good  and  no 
better.  Why?  Simply  because  they 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  practice  any  more,  now  that  they 
have  reached  the  professional  stage. 
The  really  good  musician  and  artiqt 
never  stops  practicing;  the  greater  the 
reputation,  the  more  practice  and 
study  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  at  the  top. 

The  student  who  is  earnest  and 
really  is  aiming  at  the  star  of  success 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  relax  in  his  daily 
practice  habits.  The  more  accom¬ 
plished  he  becomes,  the  more  reason 
why  he  should  strive  to  become  a  top- 
notcher,  and  this  cah  only  be  done  by 
real  honest-to-goodness  study  and 
practice.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  all 
aimless  moments  of  practice  are 
wasted  time  and  will  have  a  bad  effect 
at  some  other  time. 

Be  very  strict  in  your  habits  of 
practice.  Get  away  from  any  outside 
noises  or  interference  when  prac¬ 
ticing.  Isolate  yourself  as  much  as 
possible,*  and  you  will  find  it  easier 
to  concentrate  and  do  the  things 
which  you  strive  to  do  more  easily. 

Tour  time  should  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  it  is  the  difficult 

( Turn  to  pogt  S4) 


A  Line  to 
PIANISTS 


From  the  Pen  of 
Theodora  Troendle 

Pianist  Composer.  Artist  Teacher 

•  WE  HAVE  generalized  dh  recital 
programs  in  .which  a  group  was  imr- 
ticipatlng.  Let  us  now  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  individual  program  making 
and  the  manifold  aspects  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  An  effective  program  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  effective 
groups  that  look  well  and  sound  well; 
it  must  be  suitable  to  the  artistic  and 
intellectual  capacities  of  the  audience 
as  far  as  is  compatible  with  genuine 
musical  worth;  it  must  avoid  length 
and  shun  monotony;  it  must  not  be 
hackneyed,  neither  must  it  contain  so 
many  novelties  and  musical  distrac¬ 
tions  as  to  keep  your  audience  “in  the 
air”  and  leave  them  there  perma¬ 
nently.  A  diversity  of  key  and  rhythm 
must  likewise  be  considered.  Two  suc¬ 
cessive  pieces  with  a  similar  rhythmic 
pattern  will  not  “go.”  A  group  con¬ 
taining  several  or  more  compositions 
in  the  same  key  is  likewise  to  be 
avoided. 

I  once  heard  an  excellently  prepared 
and  executed  program  in  which  every 
piece  save  one  was  in  minor.  This 
created  an  atmosphere  of  most  uncal¬ 
culated  gloom  and  lagubrlousness 
which  the  compositions  themselves  did 
not  warrant  and  certainly  the  perform¬ 
er  had  not  anticipated. 

A  fine  performer  once  remarked  that 
it  took  more  time  and  thought  to  AR- 
RANOE  a  program  than  to  prepare 
one. 

Let  us  look  at  a  program  by  Joseph 
Hoffman: 

I.  Andante  Favorl  . . Beethoven 

Sonata  in  C  minor . Beethoven 

II.  Fantasy  in  F  minor . Chopin 

Nocturne  in  G  major. 

Andante  Splnato  e  grande  Polo¬ 
naise. 

IIL  Walderauschen  . lAszt 

Valse  Impromptu. 

Don  Juan  Fantasy. 

This  program,  given  in  Chicago,  is 
calculate4  to  be  of  interest  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student  body  which  largely 
comprise  Sunday  afternoon  audiences 
in  this  city.  For  a  program  of  its 
type  and  appeal  it  is  perfectly  ar¬ 
ranged  and  balanced.  Notice  the  in-- 
elusion  of  the  comparatively  short 
“Andante  Favorl”  of  Beethoven’s.  It 
serves  the  dual  purpose  of  a  prelude 
for  both  audience  and  performer  be- 


■■  'Soft, 


Helen  Jene  King  wet  one  of  the  owt- 
ttending  pienith  et  the  1935  Ne- 
tionel,  placing  in  Second  Division. 

She  is  tiM  pianist  for  the  BeldwinsviHe, 

New  York,  High  School  Orchestra 
end  Glee  Club. 

fore  the  real  business  of  the  afternoon 
(the  sonata)  and  allows  a  brief  in¬ 
termission  for  the  inevitable  late¬ 
comer. 

The  major  portion  of  the  sonata  is 
in  C  major  rather  than  minor,  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  no  predominance  of 
a  sombre  key.  The  Chopin  and  Liszt 
groups  are  all  full  of  color  and  con¬ 
trast. 

Theater  people  lay  great  stress  on 
the  tempo  of  a  play.  They  contend 
that  it  must  never  lag  or  slow  down 
no  matter  what  the  plot  or  dramatic 
development.  Experienced  concert  giv¬ 
ers  are  well  aware  of  this. 

Following  is  another  specimen  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  different  type: 

I.  Klnderscenen  . Bchumann 

From  foreign  lands.  Funny  Story, 
Bllndman’s  Buff,  Suppliant  Child,  Per¬ 
fect  Happiness,  A  Great  Event,  Rev¬ 
erie,  At  the  Fireside,  Rlde-a-cock 
Horse,  Almost  Too  Serious,  Hark  the 
Poet  Speaks. 

II.  Prelude,  Fugue,  Variations. . . 

. Cesar  Franck 

III.  Preludes  in  Cf  minor,  G  minor, 

F  minor,  G|  minor. Rachmaninoff 

IV.  Scherzo  . Chopin 

An  bord  dune  source . Liszt 

Lilacs  . Rachmaninoff 

Scherzo  in  Cf  minor . Brahms 

In  the  above,  though  the  composi¬ 
tions  are  unusually  lovely  and  grate¬ 
ful  in  performance,  the  arrangement 
is  so  poor  as  to  almost  completely  nul¬ 
lify  the  effectiveness  of  the  composi¬ 
tions.  The  next  issue  of  The  School 
Musician  we  will  go  into  why  the 
arrangement  is  so  particularly  poor, 
both  as  to  appearance  and  sound. 
Think  it  over  in  the  meantime. 
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They  Brought 

GLORY  . 


to  their  States 


★ 


Row  On*:  Willis  C.  Vam*r  is  th*  director  of 
this  9rad*  school  band  from  EdwardsvilU,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Th*  band  placed  in  First  Division  in  th* 


1935  Stst*  Contest.  Edwardsvill*  has  sent 
many  winners  to  both  State  and  National  Con¬ 
tests,  and  th*  record  of  this  grad*  school  band 
is  evidence  that  th*  musical  training  is  begun 
there  at  an  early  age. 


Magnolia  High  School  Band  of  New  Martins¬ 
ville,  West  Virginia.  Three  times  a  winner  of 
Rrst  Division  in  th*  State  Contest.  Th*  1935 
contest  was  held  in  Wheeling.  Harold  B. 
Leighty  is  director  of  th*  Magnolia  band.  Two 
soloists  from  Magnolia  High  School  were  given 
First  Honor  Rating  in  th*  State  Contest  last 
year,  too. 


Row  Two:  Quincy,  Illinois,  High  School  Con¬ 
cert  Band.  Has  baen  winning  in  state  competi¬ 
tion  since  1925,  when  it  played  at  the  State 
Fair.  Placad  in  First  Group  in  State  Contest 
five  times.  Directed  by  Paul  E.  Morrison. 
This  band  was  recommended  for  the  1935  Na¬ 
tional  Contest,  and  it  will  no  doubt  prove  a 
stiff  competitor  for  th*  highest  rating,  having 
placed  in  three  other  National  Contests. 


★ 


Row  Three:  A  leading  Class  B  Band  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  th*  Gilroy  High  School  Band.  Or¬ 
ganized  four  years  ago,  it  has  attended  every 
State  Contest  since  that  time.  Edward  Towner 
is  leader  of  th*  band,  and  th*  group  b 
eager  for  th*  1936  National.  Th*  officers 
of  this  band  with  100  per  cent  instrumentation 
are  Jack  Zamzow,  president;  Virginia  Smith, 
drum  major;  and  Ruth  Bolting,  secretary-treas- 


★ 


Row  Four:  Shaw  High  School  Band  of  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Winner  of  th*  Ohio  State 
Clau  A  championship  in  1935.  They  will  enter 
th*  National  thb  spring.  A  ninety  piece  band. 
Has  won  many  honors  in  and  around  Cleveland 
for  playing  and  marching.  Milton  G.  Niergarth, 
director. 


Fairfax,  Oklahoma,  High  School  Band.  Winner 
of  th*  Tri-State  Band  Festival  in  Enid,  Okla¬ 
homa  in  both  concert  and  marching  last  year. 
A  Clau  B  band.  Only  two  years  old.  DircNCted 
by  Lee  Miller.  On*  half  of  th*  students  ih 
th*  Fairfax  high  school  are  enrolled  in  band 
claues.  Won  th*  District  Contest  in  Oklahoma 
City  in  1935. 


Lake  View  High  School  Concert  Band  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  under  th*  direction  of  Capt.  L  D.  Walz. 
Given  Sup^ior  Rating  in-  Chicago  City  Con¬ 
test  and  was  also  a  State  winner  last  year. 
Richard  Carlucci  is  the  student  conductor  of 
this  band.  Ray  Gaedk*  and  Arthur  Schreyet 
are  drum  majors.  There  are  ninety-four  pieces 
in  th*  Lake  View  High  School  Concert  Bend. 
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By  Jean  Dragoo 


ThM«  two  brothers  seem  to  be  mak* 
Inr  the  most  of  every  opportunity  to 
set  In  a  little  practice  In  the  yard  of 
their  home  In  Lionv  Beach,  California. 
They  are  Seeley  Douglas  Martin  (bells) 
and  Shrnest  Sprague  Martin  (trumpet). 
Mr.  Doccie  Martin  Is  enjoying  the 
music,  too,  and  he’s  walking  very  cau¬ 
tiously  so  he  won’t  disturb  the  boys. 


How  about  remembering  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  you're  tending  pi^ret 
to  your  "valentine"  and  tend  ut  e  picture,  too?  We  wouldn't  want  to  divulge 
e  tecret,  but  one  young  lady,  wkote  picture  wet  in  the  December  ittue,  it  new 
corretponding  with  a  boy  in  Penntylvenie,  and  they're  planning  to  meet  at  the 
National  Contett  thb  tpring.  Bet  he  tendt  her  a  valentine.  Don't  you  forget  ut. 


many  a  heart  with  sunshine  and  cheer 
with  their  saxophone  music.  They  have 
played  at  football  rallies,  over  the  air, 
and  as  a  feature  with  a  dance  band. 
The  boys  in  this  peppy  quartet  are  Quy 
Bowman,  Jack  Bowden,  Art  Nidsen.  and 
Darrell  Cuttler.  Ouy  and  Art  arrance 
music  for  the  arroup.  All  of  the  boys 
double  on  the  clarinet.  Richt  now 
they're  working  on  some  arrangements 
for  both  clarinets  and  saxophones. 


Coming  Up 

There’s  a  promising  young  cornetlst 
coming  up  in  Fostorla,  Ohio.  Last  year 
he  won  his  first 
honors  In  the  ~ 

Qrade 


Our  Corroapondent 
Floyd  Mann,  Nem  Reporter 
We  sent  an  8.  O.  8.  to  Iowa  City  for 
a  news  reporter  (we  couldn’t  let  such 
an  up-and-coming  group  of  school  mu¬ 
sicians  go  unrepresented  In  our  maga- 
slne),  and  Floyd  Mann  came  to  our 
rescue.  8o  from  now  on  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  read  a  lot  about  this  city  In 
the  state  where  the  tall  corn  grows, 
’cause  Floyd  is  going  to  be  “on  the 
Job." 

On  January  IS  and  IS,  the  instrumen¬ 
tal  groups  and  the  combined  vocal  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  high  school  will  present 
the  operetta  “Rosamunde,"  by  8chubert. 
The  orches^a  will  be  directed  by  Hlmie 
Voxman.  Lloyd  8wartley  Is  supervisor 
of  instrumental  music  in  Iowa  City. 


Ohio  ■ 

School  Contest  In 
Delaware  and  he 
received  Bzcel- 
lent  Rating.  This 
lad  is  Rex  Ridge, 
he  is 

years  The 

he 

played  so 

was 

“Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland,”  by  Goldman. 

Another  boy  who  is  taking  a  good 
share  of  musical  honors  in  Fostorla  is 
Arthur  Zuelske.  Arthur  is  IS  years 
old  and  in  his  freshman  year  at  high 
school,  but  he  has  already  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  senior  band  for  six  years. 
Through  competitive  tryouts  he  has 
won  the  concertmeister’s  chair  in  the 
band  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
In  1984  he  won  Excellent  Rating  in  the 
Ohio  State  Grade  School  Solo  Contest. 
Last  year  he  won  Superior  Rating  in 
the  State  Contest. 


Tes,  slree,  this  young  man  can  turn 
a  group  of  sleepy-eyed  day  dreamers 
into  the  snap¬ 
piest  pep  squad 
so  the 

victims  don't 
even  know  what’s 
to 

them.  How  does 
he  do  ItT  WelL  1 

see  baton 

his  hand? 
a  master 
magic- 
making  instm- 
When  he 
starts  twirling, 

the  air  whirs,  and  that’s  what  brings 
the  pep  squad  into  action.  Who  is  he? 
Oh,  yes,  it's  Buddy  Meyer  from  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Texas,  that  we’re  talking  about. 
He  is  only  IS  years  old,  and  we’ll  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  a  lot  about  bis  twirling 
activities  in  the  next  few  years. 


Staunch  Supportar 
The  reporter  who  sent  us  this  picture 
evidently  believed  in  making  sure  that 
good  old  Paw¬ 
tucket  came  in 
for  its  share  of 
honors,  and  with  A 

that  sign  up  In 

front  of  him  we  ^ 

couldn’t  miss  the 

fact  that  Robert 

Trescott  Is  from 

the  high  school  a  i 

Rhode 

is  the 
trombonist 
the  band  which 

has  often  been  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  New  England  statea 
Paul  E.  Wiggin  is  the  director  of  In¬ 
strumental  music  In  the  public  schools 
of  Pawtucket.  He  organised  the  band 
in  19S7.  It  has  been  winning  contests 
since  1989,  a  consistent  top-notcber. 
There  are  180  musicians  in  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  band. 


Sunshine  Lads 

Arthur  NieUen,  Rewt  Reporter 
These  four  lads  from  sunny  .Califor¬ 
nia  (Stockton  High,  to  be  specific)  fill 


Active  Music  Society 

Mu  Eta  Sigma,  honorary  music  so¬ 
ciety  of  Modesto,  California,  High  School 
has  been  organised  only  a  year  and  a 
half,  but  the  twenty-eight  members  are 
always  planning  something  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  nature.  The  new  officers  of  the 
club  are  Charles  Harding,  president; 
Charlotte  Smith,  vice-president;  Clata 
Gerard,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Flor- 
ine  Harding,  calendar  chairman.  The 
latest  plans  for  the  club  include  a 
group  attendance  at  the  opera. 


Oirtsfanding  in  Utah 

Picture  One 

This  fine  looking  band  hails  from 
Brtffham  City,  Utah,  and  waa  adjudged 
one  of  the  state's  outstanding  Class  A 
bands  by  Harold  Bachman,  Judse  of 
the  Utah  State  Contest  in  Provo  in 
1986.  The  Box  Blder  Hick  School  Band 
boasts  a  one  hundred  per  cent  instru¬ 
mentation  and  la  easerly  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  future  state  and  national  com¬ 
petition.  A.  B.  Caseman,  the  director, 
is  president  of  the  Utah  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Directors  Association.  Harold 
Olenn  is  president  and  drum  major  of 
the  Box  Elder  band. 


In  Dirtch 

Picture  Two 

It  wont  be  long  until  the  boys  and 
girls  up  in  Holland,  Michigan,  will  be 
putting  the  final  touches  on  their  plana 
for  the. annual  Holland  Tulip  Festival. 
It’s  a  gala  affair,  and  for  a  whole 
week  “May  time  is  tulip  time.**  The 
Holland  High  School  Band  played  host 
at  the  occasion  last  year,  when  their 
band  director  was  chairman  of  the  fes¬ 
tival.  If  you  look  real  close  you  can 
see  him.  Eugene  F.  Heeter — with  a 
white  coat  in  the  back  row. 


Mr.  Horn's  Band 

Picture  Tkree 

We  take  special  pleasure  this  month 
in  publishing  a  picture  of  the  Coaldale, 
Pennsylvania,  High  School  Band,  di¬ 
rected  by  John  J.  Horn.  Tou  have  all 
become  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Horn 
through  his  monthly  articles  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  In  a  very  short 
time  Mr.  Horn  has  built  the  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  department  of  Coaldale  to 
such  popularity  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  students  attending  the  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools  there  are  enrolled 
in  his  courses.  Instrumental  classes 
are  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in 
Coaldale,  and  this  band  is  always  busy 
filling  social  and  school  engagements. 


Keep  It  Up 

Picture  Four  < 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  band  down 
in  Bensenville,  Illinois,  have  an  en¬ 
viable  record.  The  band  was  organised 
in  1987  and  it  has  been  right  on  top 
almost  every  year  since.  For  five  suc¬ 
cessive  years  it  was  honored  by  being 
placed  in  First  Division  for  Class  C 
bands  in  state  competition.  It  placed 
in  Second  Division  in  the  National  in 
1938  and  1934  at  Evanston  and  Des 
Moines.  Lornn  Huffman  has  been  di¬ 
recting  the  Bensenville  band  since  it 
was  organised. 


Hold  That  Zebral 
Buddy  Norton,  Netot  Reporter 
Picture  Five 

The  sebra  insignia  of  the  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas,  High  School  Band  plays  an 
important  part  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  appearances.  •  At  football  games 
and  such  the  band  will  make  special 
formations  portraying  the  animal, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  spectators. 
The  Pine  Bluff  band  is  one  of  the  five 
Class  A  bands  In  the  state.  In  the 
last  State  Contest  the  band  placed  Sec¬ 
ond  in  its  class  and  brought  home  a 
loving  cup  especially  created  for  the 
best  appearing  and  best  playing  march¬ 
ing  band.  R.  B.  Watson  is  director  of 
the  band. 


i 


Try  to  Catch  'Em 

The  members  of  this  saxophone  quar¬ 
tet  from  St.  John,  Kansas,  can  tell  you 
what  it  means  to  be  popular.  In  fact 
they’re  so  busy  filling  musical  engage¬ 
ments  that  their  heads  are  fairly  swim¬ 
ming  all  of  the  time.  They’re  known 
far  and  wide  in  Kansas  and  many  of 
their  activities  take  them  to  cities 
many  miles  from  St.  John. 

The  sax  quartet  isn’t  the  only  thing 
in  the  musical  line  that  is  on  its  toes 
in  St  John,  though.  The  8  year  old 
drum  major  there  has  drawn  no  small 
amount  of  interest  and  praise,  and  we 
hear  that  there  are  some  fancy  twirlers 
among. the  school  musicians  in  St.  John. 
J.  J.  Dalke  is  director  of  the  quartet. 
•  •  • 

Drummers  Four 

Perrie  Dashiell,  News  Reporter 

The  Uttle  Rock,  Arkansas,  High 
School  Band  is  always  busy  boosting 
the  school,  and  no  small  part  of  the 
credit  is  due  to  the  drum  section  of  the 
;band.  In  fact,  a  football  game  in  Little 
‘Rock  Just  couldn’t  be  played  if  these 
drummers  were  not  on  hand  “drumming 
up”  some  pep.  The  four  gloom  chasers 
or  pep  spreaders,  as  you  like  it.  are 
Capt.  Robert  Poage,  Perrie  Dashiell 
(he’s  our  reporter,  folks),  W.  B.  Wor¬ 
tham,  and  Robert  Beard,  bass  drummer. 

The  Little  Rock  band  put  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  performance  at  the  last  football 
game  of  the  year.  Thanksgiving  Day, 


and  climaxed  the  day  by  playing  for 
the  coronation  of  the  queen  of  the 
event.  Perrie  says  it  was  really  a  fes¬ 
tive  occasion.  The  queen  was  heralded 
by  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  drums, 
and  then  the  band  played  several  num¬ 
bers  in  her  honor. 

•  •  • 

Pssf — Here's  the  Bou 

Here  he  comes,  fellers,  and  he 
means  business — this  director  fr^m 
Osseo,  Wiscon- 

■  sln.  What?  Tou 
don’t  think  he  is 
a  director?  Oh, 
yes,  he  is.  Luther 
Aune  is  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
Osseo  Grade 
School  Band. 
And  he  is  some 
musician.  He 
keeps  those 
grade  school 
bandsters  right 
on  their  instru¬ 
ments  working  like  fury.  In  his  spare 
time  he  goes  out  and  wins  contests. 
Last  year  he  received  Rating  I  at  the 
District,  and  came  away  with  the  same 
honors  at  the  State.  He  went  to  the 
National,  too,  and  made  Osseo  right 
proud  with  his  accomplishments  there. 
Luther  is  in  the  sixth  grade  this  year. 
J.  Albert  Keith,  his  music  supervisor, 
tells  us  that  Luther  is  now  working 
hard  on  a  few  new  numbers  and  may 
be  found  almost  any  odd  hour  playing 
a  solo.  Mr.  Keith  is  expecting  big 
things  from  Luther  at  the  contests. 
•  •  • 

News  From  Worcester! 

And  from  now  on  you  can  count  on 
reading  about  the  goings-on  of  the 
school  musicians  in  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  BJdgar  Lord  will  be  sending 
us  the  news  from  that  cHy,  and  we’ll 
look  forward  to  receiving  stacks  of 
mail  from  him — those  Worcester  school 
musicians  are  alway  busy.  Right  on 
the  Job  to  see  that  these  musicians  are 
doing  their  best  is  J.  EMward  Bouvier, 
the  director. 


Representing  Bridg^ort 
Charles  Hutted,  Nevjt  Reporter 
This  month  we  are  proud  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  you  a  reporter  who  has  been 
one  of  our  never- 
let  -  you  .  down 
stooges.  We  can 
always  count  on 
having  the  lat¬ 
est  news  about 
the  Bridgeport, 

Ohio,  musicians 
before  the  last 
minute  rush,  and 
it  always  comes 
to  us  in  the  very 
neat  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  Charles 
Husted.  Charles 
is  a  senior  and 
plays  solo  cornet  in  the  band  and  alto 
horn  in  the  orchestra. 

The  Bridgeport  musicians,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  new  director,  Leslie 
Isted.  have  been  doing  everything  from 
playing  at  dedication  of  bridges  to 
marching  in  parades  in  various  cities 
in  their  state.  The  combined  music 
groups  have  been  entertaining,  too,  so 
that  they  can  raise  funds  for  their  new 
uniforms. 

•  •  • 

Crackin'  Good  Cornatist 

Rowell  E.  Paine  is  this  young  man 
who  has  captured  so  many  honors  for 
his  trumpeting,  and  he  comes  from 
Everett,  Washington.  He  first  started 
on  the  trumpet  in  1929  with  the  Sno¬ 
homish  High  School  Band.  He  played 
two  years  in  that  band  as  first  chair 
solo  cornetist.  In  1931,  when  he  moved 
to  Everett,  he  played  solo  cornet  in 
the  Junior  High  School  Orchestra. 
Since  he  has  been  in  high  school  he 
has  played  first  chair  solo  cornet  in 
both  the  band  and  orchestra. 

Last  year  he  entered  the  solo  division 
of  the  Western  Washington  Band  and 
Orchestra  Contest  and  received  Excel¬ 
lent  Rating.  At  the  next  contest  he 
came  through  with  a  rating  of  Supe¬ 
rior.  Rowell  entered  the  interscholas¬ 
tic  meet  at  Boise,  Idaho,  in  1935  and 
was  awarded  the  first  chair  solo  cornet 
position  in  the  125  piece  All-Northwest 
Band,  composed  of  musicians  from 
Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Alaska. 
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Pranks  of  the  Woodwinds 


(CoHtimied  from  pogt  14) 


three  octave  tones  are  absolutely 
true  and  then  each  player  switches 
A’s  until  each  has  made  the  cycle 
several  times.  This  plan  is  then 
used  on  other  scale  tones. 

Clarinat 

While  a  crescendo  on  the  flute 
sharpens  the  tone  unless  flexibly 
controlled  by  the  player's  lips,  a 
crescendo  on  the  clarinet  will  do  the 
oppo»ite.  Loud  blowing  will  tend  to 
flatten  the  pitch  on  this  single  reed 
instrument.  The  pitch  ot  the  higher 
notes  works  in  the  exact  opposite 
from  that  of  the  all-too-often  sharp 
tones  on  the  flute. 

The  young  player  with  his  unde¬ 
veloped  embouchure  will  often  play 
flat.  This  will  be  gradually  remedied 
with  the  development  of  a  tighter 
lip  tension  and  the  selection  of  the 
best  fingerings.  To  avoid  the  flatting 
in ’crescendos  it  is  necessary  that  the 
mouthpiece  be  kept  in  the  mouth 
far  enough  so  that  the  tip  of  the 
reed  is  given  ample  freedom  for  free 
vibraticm  and  bigness,  'nien,  too, 
the  player  must  avoid  overblowing 
beyond  the  control  of  accurate  pitch. 
Dutcripllon  of  tho  Ctarinof  Embouchur* 
Do  we  agree  on  what  is  meant  by 
the  commonly  used  but  greatly  mis¬ 
understood  phrase  “tighten  the  em¬ 
bouchure"?  Compare  the  following 
description  with  your  own  ideas  on 
the  subject!  The  lower  lip  is  drawn 
tightly  but  only  slightly  over  the 
lower  teeth  and  is  pulled  back  tight¬ 
ly  against  the  front  of  these  same 
lower  teeth  to  avoid  any  puff  or  air 
pocket  between  teeth  and  lip.  The 
upper  center  teeth  should  touch  the 
top  of  the  mouthpiece  probably 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from 
the  tip,  depending  upon  the  player, 
and  upon  the  mouthpiece  facing. 
(Fewer  and  fewer  players,  even 
among  the  French,  are  using  the 
old,  typically  French,  style  of  em¬ 
bouchure  of  covering  the  upper  teeth 
with  the  upper  lip.)- 
Seal  the  lips  tightly  around  the 
mouthpiece  being  especially  careful 
that  both  Ups  are  tightly  stretched 
where  they  come  into  actual  contact 
with  the  mouthpiece.  Never  will  a 
good  Arm  tone  result  when  the  reed 
rests  on  a  loose,  flabby  lower  lip. 
The  reed  must  rest  on  a  Arm  surface 
to  insure  its  free,  unimpaired  vibra¬ 
tion. 

Many  players  are  unable  to  de: 
velop  a  mellow,  clear  tone  because 
of  this  last  mentioned  point  Too 
often  have  I  found  that  the  mouth¬ 
piece  is  loose  enough  to  “wiggle”  up 
and  down  between  a  player’s  lips, 
bumping  the  upper  teeth.  This,  of 
course,  is  wrong.  The  mouthpiece 


must  be  held  flrmly,  principally  by 
the  lip  ‘muscles,  but  supported  by 
the  teeth.  The  chin  should  be  held 
flrmly  down  and  back. 

Oboe 

The  oboe  peculiarities  follow  more 
closely  the  tendencies  of  the  flute 
than  the  clarinet  as  to  sharping  on 
crescendi  and  forte  playing.  Even 
though  the  tuning  A  may  sound  at 
440,  the  young  oboist  must  use  care 
not  to  greatly  sharpen  in  the  octave 
above.  The  tendency  is  to  pinch-up 
to  all  of  the  upper  middle  register 
tones  and  thus  sharp  them  very 
noticeably.  Of  course,  the  undevel¬ 
oped  embouchure  frequently  plays 
flat  from  fatigue  and  lack  of  enough 
strength  in  the  lip  muscles  to  exert 
the  required  tension  necessary  for 
a  sweet  oboe  tone.  Care  should  be 
exercised  that  the  lowest  notes  are 
not  played  flat. 

Bastoon 

The  bassoon  is  the  big  brother  to 
the  oboe,  and  yet  it  has  its  distinct 
peculiarities  which  vary  from  the 
oboe.  It  will  sharpen  like  the  flute 
and  oboe  with  the  crescendi,  but  of 
greater  concern  is  the  intonation  in 
its  extreme  ranges. 

The  lowest  tones  are  usually 
sharp.  To  lower  any  sharp  tones  on 
the  bassoon  the  player  must  exert 
less  tension  from  the  lower  lip — use 
practically  none  from  below  in  many 
instances.  Avoid  pinching-up,  when 
playing  the  highest  register. 

Saxophone 

The  saxophone  is  in  many  respects 
like  the  clarinet  except  that  a  less 
severe  tension  about  the  mouthpiece 
is  exercised.  The  player  needs  work 
for  a  large,  round  tone.  The  mouth¬ 
piece  needs  be  held  further  into  the 
mouth  than  with  the  clarinet.  Let 
a  freedom  of  breath  enter  the  in¬ 
strument  through  a  relaxed  throat. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  that 
the  tones  of  the  upper  middle  reg¬ 
ister  are  not  pinched  too  sharp. 

Rahaartal  Tips 

It  can  be  readily  concluded  that 
an  ensemble  of  like  instruments  is 
easier  to  handle  from  the  stand¬ 
point  ot  intonation  than  one  made 
up  of  various  members  of  the  wood¬ 
wind  family.  Slow,  unisonal  scales 
and  a  routine  of  very  slow  octaves 
with  each  player  covering  his  two 
or  three  octave  tones  should  prove 
fruitful  not  only  for  better  intona¬ 
tion  but  for  tonal  balance  and  blend-' 
Ing.  I  believe  that  each  rehearsal 
should  be  started  in  this  manner. 

Note:  For  the  all-important  matter  of 

tonguing  and  attack  on  the  clarinet  I  refer 
yon  to  the  article,  "Tone,"  in  the  October,  igjs, 
ittnei  of  Tat  School  MutictAN,  which  ie  to 

ably  Resented  by  Melville  J.  IVebtter. 


Till.  !•  the  mew  contm  winner*.  Here  are 
Ludwia  ‘‘Silver  five-out-of-siz  in  3rd 

Anniveraary  Division,  1935 National. 
Snare  Drum”,  the  «op,P«erTurkow,EndUcott, 
most  beautirnl  ''*■***’  Vernon 

drum  ever  made.  **.**£i!®i  .*.*?.**'• 

It  has  double  sets  Hobf« Black,  Wjna«Jd,  I^- 
of  Instant  aetkm  “•»  *«*»2  Marion  Ber- 
snarest  and  what  n^man,  Waterloo,  Iowa*  and 
tone  dep^,  b^-  Robin  CUIT,  Hobart,  Indiana. 
lUncy,  snap  and  whence 

power.  Ask  your  boys  cOme  shows  how 
local  dealer.  completely  pood  drummers 

are  Ludwip-iaed. 

3-ont*of-.4  placinp  in  First; 
3-out«of-4  in  Seeendt  5-oot- 
of-b  in  Third  Division  played 
yy  Ludwip  drums,  if  you  want 

/'  odds  like  this  in  the  next 

h  cootest,  switch  to  Ludwip; 

#  see  for  yourself  the  notic^ 

M  jfy  able  improvement.  Entw,  in 

the  sprinp,  with  an  advan> 
tape nw victory.  Seethe Lnd- 
wip  ilealer,  or  send  coupon 


Ttw  School  Myticion  for  Jonuory,  1936 


•  A  Talk  on  Bands . By  Edwin  Franko  Goldman 

•  Thrills . . . By  Del  Staigert 

•  Band  Music  Mnst  Be  Sold . By  Dr.  Frank  Simon 

•  Clarinet  Squeaks  and  Their  Cause . By  Frank  Hruby 

•  Two  More  Essentials  Necessary  for  Better  Saxophone  Playing.. 

By  Norman  C,  Bates 

•  What  Future  Can  Music  Hold  for  My  Child... By  Ernest  WilUams 

•  Talk  on  Flexihility . By  Walter  Smith 


Many  illustrations  of  successful  Bands  and  Orchestras  and 
hvmdreds  of  individual  players,  many  of  them  outstanding 
successes  in  the  music  world. 

News  of  the  latest  develoranents  in  KING,  CLEVELAND 
and  AMERICAN  STANDARD  Instruments  ....  New  In¬ 
struments  ....  New  Models  .... 

It  is  yours  for  the  asking  ....  No  obligation  involved  .... 

Pill  in,  mail  tbit  coupon  and  racaivt  fraa  copy  of  White  Way  Nom  No.  ■ 


7/u’  H.N. WHITE  Co. 

BAND  I.NSTRUMENTS 

5225  Superior  Avc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sand  FKBS  copy,  of  White  Way  Newi  No.  t.  I  am  □  Supereiaor  □  Band  Dfaactor 
□  Player  □  Inatniment  Inatructor. 

Inatmmaat  inUraatad  in . 

NaoM  . 

Addrnaa . 1 . S.  II. 


How  to  Play  the 

VIOLIN 

(Conrimtrd  from  peg*  18) 

cent  concert,  I  heard  this  particular 
passage  ruined  because  no  forearm 
action  was  used;  the  action  came  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  wrist.  The  tone, 
emitted  from  the  violin,  lacked  power, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  control 
the  wrist  and  properly  distribute  the 
weight  over  each  individual  string. 

Section  C  is  another  example  where 
the  correct  weight  distribution  by  the 
wrist  is  the  means  to  make  this  kind 
of  a  passage  effective.  Again,  I  wish 
to  caution  the  student  to  play  with  a 
relaxed  wrist  but  not  to  forget  the  im¬ 
portant  part  the  use  of  the  fore  and 
upper  arm  means  to  wrist  control. 

Ehmmple  II  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
Presto  from  the  First  Sonata  of  Bach. 
In  this,  proper  use  of  the  wrist  and 
forearm  is  so  essential  that  without 
their  correct  use  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  play  it  in  the  correct 
tempo.  When  practicing  this  number 
be  certain  that  the  wrist  is  used  in  a 
flat  manner,  not  incorrectly  like  a 
hinge,  and  that  the  action  comes  in 
the  complete  forearm.  Results  can 
only  be  obtained  when  the  Angers  and 
bow  co-ordinate,  and  this  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  if  practiced  in  a  very  slow  man¬ 
ner. 

Slow  practice  gives  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  criticise  your  bowing  as 
well  as  your  intonation.  I  should  ad¬ 
vise  the  student  to  practice  before  a 
mirror  and  to  visualize  the  manner  in 
which  the  forearm  and  wrist  func¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  best  results  will  be 
obtained  if  the  upper  third  of  the  bow 
is  used — within  three  inches  of  the 
point. 

These  same  principles  may  be  used 
with  any  studies  which  contain  the 
same  type  of  bowing  but  are  technic¬ 
ally  not  so  advanced.  You  will  And 
in  the  Kreutzer  Etudes  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  studies  to  .which  these  ideas 
may  be  applied.  Try  some  numbers 
which  you  may  have  played,  in  which 
this  type  of  bowing  occurs,  and  see  if 
application  of  these  principles  are  of 
benefit  to  yon. 


We  think  that  your  magaslne  la  the 
finest  thing  publlahed  In  the  field  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  and  want  more  of  the 
fine  information  that  you  publish. — Mark 
Freshman.  Mrector  of  mueto,  Lewiston 
Public  Schools,  Lewiston.  Idaho. 


I  highly  appreciate  each  number  of  your 
scho<rf  magazine  and  am  sure  it  is  doing 
a  world  of  good  among  America’s  young 
musiciana  I  wish  you  all  success  in  your 
efforts  to  make  music  a  part  of  the  life 
of  the  nation. — Lieut.  C.  J.  Cornfield,  di¬ 
rector,  New  Westmtnater  Band,  Van- 
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SCHOOL  •DANCE  -BANDS 


Party  time  is  here  again.  Poat>hoIi> 
day  dances,  school  carnivals,  plays. 
Girls  are  dressing  up  in  their  loveliest 
party  frocks,  and  the  boys  are  flzing  up 
extra  special,  for  they  are  going  to  a 
school  party  that  is  real  fun.  The 
music  will  be  good,  too,  for  the  school 
dance  band  is  right  on  the  Job  to  make 
this  occasion  the  gayest  in  history. 

Tes,  the  dance  bands  are  assuming 
an  important  place  in  the  social  func¬ 
tions  of  their  schools.  These  groups,  so 
scarce  Just  a  little  while  ago,  have 
popped  up  like  mushrooms  after  a 
warm  summer  rain.  They  are  filling 
a  definite  need,  and  directors  feel  that 
the  training  received  in  the  school 
dance  bands  has  proven  highly  valua¬ 
ble. 

One  of  these  groups  of  enthusiastic 
school  musicians  sign  up  under  the 
name  of  “The  Maroon  Maestros.”  They’re 
from  Leyden  High  School,  Franklin 
Park,  Illinois.  The  band  consists  of 
eleven  pieces,  and  it  plays  every  Fri¬ 
day  from  3:30  to  6  for  the  weekly  social. 
A  letter  from  the  dance  band  reporter 
tells  us,  “We’re  not  out  for  money;  we 
play  solely  to  please  the  students  and 
the  faculty,  and  for  our  own  enjoy¬ 
ment." 

Occasionally,  “The  Maroon  Maestros” 
travel  to  other  schools.  These  boys  and 
girls  have  acquired  a  very  nice  library 
of  the  latest  numbers,  and  when  they 
play,  it  is  real  entertainment.  The 
members  of  the  dance  band  are  Harold 
McNett,  John  Esposito,  Kenneth  Kaeh- 
ler,  Elias  Rodrigues,  Don  Hackett,' 
Rollln  Lincoln,  George  Turner,  Jeanne 
Paetschow,  Doris  Good,  and.  Bob 
Strouse. 

•  •  • 

Need  a  Secretary? 

“Kaptivators,”  that’s  the  name.  And 
their  music  must  be  “kaptivatlng”  for 
this  group  of  boys  and  girls  have  to 
keep  their  engagements  in  a  book  the 
size  of  good  ole  Webster’s  dictionary. 
This  dance  band  does  its  playing  ih 
and  around  Liberty,  Missouri. 

It  all  started  about  a  year  ago  when 
William  Pence,  Margaret  McKlssack, 
and  Logan  Trimble  began  playing  to¬ 
gether.  Soon  the  trio  was  invited  to 
play  for  a  dancing  class,  and  before 
long  Ehigene  Hollman,  Marvin  Walker, 


and  James  Grimes  had  Joined  them  to 
organise  an  honest-to-goodness  dance 
band. 

Right  away  they  were  booked  for 
fraternity  dances  and  the  like.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  the  “Kaptivators”  were 
active  at  home  talent  programs,  and 
now  that  school  is  in  full  swing  again, 
they’re  at  all  of  the  entertainments 
there. 

a  •  a 

After  Graduation — 

They’re  organising  a  new  dance  band 
out  in  Waukon,  Iowa,  and  as  yet  we 
haven’t  the  details,  but  we  do  have 
some  good  news  from  the  boys  of  the 
“Campus  Troubadours,”  which  was  such 
a  fine  group  last  year.  Several  of  the 
members  of  this  old  high  school  dance 
band  are  now  playing  for  some  of  the 
largest  traveling  bands  of  the  Middle 
West. 

The  saxophone  section  of  the 
“Campus  Troubadors”  was  formed  into 
a  trio  and  recently  won  an  amateur 
contest  sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion  in  that  district.  So  the  boys 
are  thanking  the  stars  for  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  high  school  dance  band, 
which  enabled  them  to  obtain  work 
during  the  summer,  and  for  some  of 
them  the  positions  have  proven  per¬ 
manent. 

•  •  • 

What  Are  You  Doing? 

We  want  to  know  what  your  dance 
band  is  doing.  It’s  a  busy  season  now, 
and  you  should  be  able  to  send  us  lots 
of  news.  If  you  are  Just  organising, 
all  the  better.  Send  us  your  plans  and 
the  names  of  your  members  (be  sure 
to  Include  a  picture,  too),  and  it  will 
increase  the  enthusiasm  of  the  group 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

And  if  there  isn’t  a  dance  band  in 
your  school,  get  busy.  Organize  one, 
and  you’ll  enjoy  many  hours  of  fun, 
while  you’re  getting  invaluable  ex¬ 
perience. 


Here  are  the  "Kaptivatorz"  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  Missouri,  ell  set  up  to  do  e  tune. 
They’re  e  lively  bunch,  end  they're 
always  booked  up  for  weeks  ahead. 


■  When  it  snows,  and  when  it  blows, 
when  the  fire  foes  ouL  and  the  band 
room  shivers,  is  sate  and  happy, 

ready  to  play. 

This  All  Aluminum  String  Bass  is  dte 
school  musician’s  best  friend,  because 
accidents  will  happen,  and  “Al”  can  take 
it.  Unaffected  by  heat,  cold,  or  moisture. 
Can’t  split,  warp,  crack,  chedc  or  unglue. 
Made  entirely  (except  fingerboard)  of 
Duraluminum,  dectrically  welded,  and  so 
Mrf ecdy  concealed  under  imitation  wood 
finish  that  it  will  fool  even  you.  Has  a 
voice  as  sweet  and  melodic  as  a  symphony 
’cello,  and  "more  volume  than  a  pipe- 
organ”.  It’s  just  a  wow. 


NEW  ABSOLUTE  WOOD-TONE 

The  absolute  wood-bass  tone  in  this  in¬ 
strument  has  been  achieved  within  die 
past  few  months  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
acoustical  treatment  inskfe  die  shelL  This 
is  the  instrument  they  are  all  talking 
about.  Schools  everywhere  are  choosing 
it  for  tone. 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 

Prices  recendy  substantially  reduced. 
Write  now  for  complete  literature  and 
new  prices.  Also  special'introductory  offer 
to  schoob.  No  obligation.  s 


C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 


IM  CONN  BtnUMNO 


XLKHABT.  niDXAItA 
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■  -dE  1st 
Diuision  in  the 
national  Carnet 


Contest,  at  the 
age  of  13,  with 
my  niarti 


n 


“I  was  only  13  years  old,  and 
still  a  freshman  in  high  school,  but 
I  placed  in  First  Division  in  the 
National  Cornet  Solo  Contest  at 
Madison  last  spring.  I  have  played 
a  Martin  for  three  years,  and  I 
am  well  pleased  with  it.” 

Leonard  competed  against  60  of 
the  nation's  best  high  school  cor- 
netists,  and  was  one  of  eight 
placed  in  First  Division.  From 
these  eight  he  was  one  of  four 
picked  for  the  scholarship  contest. 
That's  a  remarkable  achievement 
for  a  boy  of  thirteen  and  proves 
how  a  really  fine  instrument 
speeds  learning,  progress,  and 
quickly  develops  superior  mu¬ 
sicianship. 

If  you  are  not  developing  as 
rapidly  as  you  wish,  switch  now  to 
a  Martin,  and  you  will  see  an  im¬ 
mediate  Improvement.  It's  the 
handcraft  precision  that  gives 
these  instruments  their  absolute 
pitch  and  ultra  fine  tone,  naturally 
and  wily  blown,  and  that’s  what 
makes  them  easy  to  play  mil.  Try 
a  new  Martin  cornet,  trumpet, 
trombone,  bass,  at  your  local 
music  store,  or  send  coupon  below 
for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  of 
instrument  facts.  No  obligation. 
Send  the  coupon  now,  and  be 
po$ted. 


mnimn 


Band  Inttnimant  Company 
102  Martin  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


I  Martin  Band  Inttnimant  Company 
I  102  Martin  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

■  Without  oUigating  ma  in  any  way  plaata  sand  fraa  copy  of  your  book  “Musical 
Opportunitias."  I  am  moit  intarattad  in  . 


I 


(kind  of  instrument) 


The  Small  Orchestra 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

semble  can  learn  to  be  precise  in  the 
attack  and  release  of  tones,  and  in 
the  correct  observance  of  time  values. 
Anyone  having  a  modicum  of  musical 
talent,  may  be  taught  to  sense  the 
flow  of  a  phrase,  to  feel  chord  pro¬ 
gression,  and  to  be  careful  of  the  in¬ 
tonation.  It  is  the  director’s  task  to 
teach  his  students  to  attend  to  these 
essentials  of  good  performance. 

However,  many  orchestras  do  play 
with  precision,  with  rhythmic  vital¬ 
ity,  and  with  good  intonation,  yet 
their  performances  lack  artistry.  The 
chief  cause  for  this  is  the  inability 
of  the  players,  and  sometimes  of  the 
director,  to  sense  tone  coloring.  This 
is  not  a  plea  for  more  or  less  volume, 
but  for  a  subtle  change  In  tone  qual¬ 
ity  that  is  befitting  to  the  composi¬ 
tion.  To  play  a  composition,  such  as 
Tschaikowsky’s  “Andante  Cantabile," 
with  the  same  quality  of  tone  as  that 
which  would  be  used  for  the  “Hun¬ 
garian  Dance  No.  5”  by  Brahms,  is 
to  fail  to  sense  the  musical  content 
of  the  compositions.  No  alert  musi¬ 
cal  person  could  make  such  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  only  excuse  that  may  be 
offered  is  that  the  individual  has  not 
had  his  musical  consciousness  awak¬ 
ened. 

The  director  should  seek  to  arouse 
this  musical  feeling  in  his  students  and 
to  teach  them  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
finer  shades  of  musical  expression. 
He  should  teach  them  to  hear  music 
with  the  inner  ear,  before  it  is  played. 
Above  all  be  should  teach  them  to 
listen  as  they  play,  and  to  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  music  itself.  Then,  will 
the  tone  have  warmth  and  vitality. 
With  expressive  tone  coloring,  the 
playing  has  life  and  character.  Happy 
is  the  director  who  succeeds  in  arous¬ 
ing  this  interpretative  sense  which 
results  in  the  power  to  express  mu¬ 
sical  feeling  in  tone. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that  not  all  the 
responsibility  for  musicai  results 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  small  orchestra.  He  needs  the 
support  of  bis  students.  Elach  student 
should  strive  to  be  responsible  for  the 
technical  perfection  of  his  playing 
and  to  be  alert  to  the  musical  portent 
of  the  composition.  All  of  us,  who 
direct,  recall  with  keen  pleasure 
those  students  who  have  been  truly 
responsive  to  the  music  they  played. 
Not  only  did  they  encourage  us,  but, 
they  stimulated  their  fellow  students 
to  a  finer  musical  performance.  When¬ 
ever  the  director  of  an  orchestra  and 
each  of  the  members  seek  to  attain 
musical  perfection,  then  does  it  fol¬ 
low  that  numbers  is  of  minor  import; 
for  it  is  quality  of  musicianship  that 
determines  the  musical  results  at¬ 
tained  by  the  small  orchestra. 
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Endicott,  New  York,  Comet  Trio 


•  MMt  «lvl4  ami  b«aa. 

tiful  nl*n  M  tin  wMa- 
wlai  Nl««*  IT*  th*  AH*  mM 
Ban  Clarlaata.  PaMar  aaaa- 
••m  that*  Intraainto  Mr 
tfca  Mhaal  baai  mti  triku- 
tra  aaa  la  tha  aaly  Ammtmm 
■akar  af  tha  Baaa  la  aiatal. 


Tha  alaar,  vihraat  aaB  aalM 
taaa  aaallty  la  hayaaB  aaaa- 
parlaaa.  Vary  aaay  hlaarla*. 
Parfaat  lalaaatlaa  aa4  aaala 
aaaaraay.  Naw  iaaltaatf  haya 
af  aaaar  haraaaa<  alakal-alU 
aar;  hay  arraataaaat  laiptaaa< 
Mr  a  elaaa,  balaaaaa  aatlaa: 
aaalaalva  PaBMr  alatM  aato- 
aiatla  aataaa  hay;  aararaB  Ba- 
■ar  halaa;  laiaravaB  tapar  aaB 
hara  M  laaraasa  taaa  aalaaM; 
“Caataaihallt”  at  tha  Baaat 
■aiarlala— Braaaillla  aaaB, 
ahaalta  ar  aiatal  aaiarai  yaara 
af  aatlafaatary  aarrtaa. 


1935  National  Rrst  Divisioner  ’ 


(Pictura  on  covar) 


Prom  tha  northaait  cornar  of  our 
country  cama  a  arinning  trio  to  tha 
1935  National  Contast  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  Tha  thraa  lads  cama  from 
Endicott,  Naaa  York,  tha  stata  which 
is  bacoming  "music  conscious"  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Craaaford  Stahl, 
Leonard  Panaro,  and  Lastar  Gillatt 
entered  their  first  contests  last  year. 
In  fact  they  ware  not  an  organised 
trio  until  a  few  months  before  tha 
1935  National. 

In  that  short  time  they  prepared 
for  and  entered  several  contests, 
leading  up  to  tha  National  with  a 
grand  triumph  of  being  placed  in 
tha  First  Division  for  miscellaneous 
accompanied  trios  there.  The  winning 
selection  played  by  the  Endicott  cor¬ 
net  trio  was  Herbert  Clarke's  "Flirta¬ 
tions." 

Crawford  Stahl  (left)  has  played 
the  comet  for  eight  years.  Ha  is  a 
senior  in  high  school  now,  end  ha 
has  occupied  the  solo  chair  every 
year  in  the  high  school  band.  Craw¬ 
ford  has  been  a  counsellor,  comet 
soloist,  and  assistant  conductor  of 


band  at  the  "Camp  of  Woods"  in 
Speculator,  Naw  York,  during  the  past 
thraa  summers.  He  is  bass  drummer 
in  the  Colonial  Drum  Corps. 

Crawford's  activities  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  music.  He  has  been  a  school 
leader  and  an  honor  student  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  was  president  of  his 
junior  cleu. 

Leonard  Panaro  (middle)  is  in  his 
ninth  year  at  school  and  attends  the 
Henry  B.  Endicott  Junior  High 
School.  He  plays  solo  comet  in  both 
the  Junior  High  School  Band  and 
Orchestra.  Ha  has  played  the  comet 
for  sis  years. 

Lester  Gillatt  (right)  graduated 
last  June.  While  in  high  school  he 
was  assistant  solo  cometist  in  the 
band.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  high  school  orchestra,  and  a  bass 
drummer  in  tha  Colonial  Drum  Corps. 
Lester  was  an  honor  student. 

All  of  these  boys  received  their 
training  from  Acton  E.  Ostling,  direc¬ 
tor  in  Endicott. 


Bm  ymr  ImsI  StaMr, 

tr  vriM  Slrwt  fir  llliKtrstia 
MMw  aaS  ariw  list.  OMyt 
M  yiar  InfniaiatatiM  latir 
liatw  fir  If  thaw  nMr- 
fal  Mlm.  Wrlti  tiSay. 


Name 


Addmss 
Town  . 


State 


Would  you  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  prose-poem,  "I  Am  Music,"  printed  in  2 
colors,  on  fine  engraver's  enamel,  with  pictorial  illumination,  site  13x15  inches, 
for  your  music  room? 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with  60c  in  3c  stamps  or  coin  for  a  full  year's  sub¬ 
scription  or  renewal,  and  tha  print  will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid,  immediately. 
Do  this  now  before  this  offer  is  withdrawn. 
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FREE 


40 -Page  Book 
for  Reed  Players 

ANSWERS  aU 
these  QUESTIONS; 

IFhat  ii  the  modern  trend  in  reed  lectiona? 
(Pages  1.  7,  11,  23,  24,  29) 

Who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
woodwind  players  of  all  time?  (Page  3) 

How  can  a  saxophonist  improve  his  play¬ 
ing  2S%?  (Page  6) 

What  instrument  besides  clarinet  is  now  a 
required  doable  for  the  dance  saxo¬ 
phonist?  (Page  20) 

Who  started  this  doubling?  (Page  25) 

What  are  best  combinations  for  woodwind 
trios,  quartettes,  quintettes?  (Page  24) 

Why  was  the  contra-bass  clarinet  first  built? 
(Page  28) 

What  instruments  are  good  doubles  for 
oboists?  For  bassoonists?  (Pages  31, 32) 

How  are  additional  keys  and  improvements 
on  the  clarinet  used?  (Pages  IS,  16) 

What  modem  flute  has  a  scale  based  on 
that  of  Louis  Lot?  (Pages  20,  21) 

These  aad  haadreda  st  other  qsestlMU  am 
answered  In  THB  MODERN  RBKD  gRCTION, 
SeUner's  new  free  book  for  reed  plnrers.  THK 
MODERN  REED  SECTION  shows  new  MM 
model  Helmers,  toe.  Send  for  roar  free  copr- 

Indkxna 

Now  Teifc  Sedooieoamt  113  Wool  4Sth  SI. 

In  Caodm  10  Shulor  Sirool.  Terento 


Solmor.  DopartsMnl  IIM.  Elkhart.  Indiana 

Rush  my  froo  copy  of  your  40-paga  book, 
THE  MODERN  RE&  SECTION. 

I  ploy  . 

(Instrxunont) 

Namo  . 

Addross  . 

I  City  &  Stato . 


REVIEWING  THE  LATEST  MUSIC 

ly  FORREST  L  lUCHTEL 

Diroefor  of  Rand,  Orchestra  and  Chorw,  Amundson  High  School,  Chicago; 
Staff  Instructor  at  the  VanderCook  School  of  Music 


Th«  Days  of  Corelli  and  Bach 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier 
•  Sixty  pieces  (for  violin)  from  the 
pens  of  fifty  composers  —  English, 
French,  Oerman,  and  Italian  masters — 
of  the  period  of  1620  to  1746. 

The  compositions  are  all  rather  short 
and  are  not  technically  dlfflcult — tech¬ 
nically  easy  enough  for  Inexperienced 
players,  and  musically  good  enough  to 
Interest  fairly  advanced  players. 

Of  especial  interest  are  the  program 
notes  which  precede  each  number,  giv¬ 
ing  interesting  data  regarding  com¬ 
poser  and  composition — painless  aids  in 
the  development  of  music  appreciation. 
An  accompanying  picture  allows  the 
composer  to  be  seen  as  well  as  heard, 
and  the  back  page  of  the  violin  book 
lists  all  the  tunes  in  chronological  or¬ 
der. 

The  print  is  large  and  plain,  and  the 
binding  durable. 

A  collection  of  this  sort  should  prove 
of  great  Interest  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  not  only  because  of  Its  worth¬ 
while  contents,  but  because  of  its  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  However,  the 
green  tinge  to  the  ink  may  prove  rather 
fatiguing  to  the  eye. 

Pages:  Violin,  96;  piano,  160. 

Price:  $2.60. 

Publisher:  Harcourt,  Brace  A  Co. 

•  •  a 

The  Days  of  VioHi  and  Spohr 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier 
This  is  volume  two  in  a  series  called 
“The  Violinist’s  Music  Shelf.”  It  pre¬ 
sents  some  of  the  choicest  works  of 
English,  Oerman,  Bohemian,  and  Italian 
composers,  covering  a  period  of  a  trifie 
more  than  a  century  (1670  to  1790). 
Compositions  represent  both  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  lights  of  this  period  in 
their  best  melodic  expressions. 

Interest  in  each  composition  is 
heightened  by  a  paragraph  of  biogra¬ 
phical,  historical,  and  critical  comment 
which  precedes  it.  Authentic  likenesses 
of  composers  are  presented  whenever 
available. 

The  editor  states  that  while  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  such  a  volume  is  self- 
evident,  his  purpose  is  to  present  “in¬ 
trinsically  melodic  compositions  of 
moderate  difficulty  for  recreational  pur¬ 
poses  as  well.” 

There  are  fifty-four  pieces  by  thirty- 
four  composers,  with  Haydn,  Mosart, 
and  Beethoven  well  represented.  As  in 
the  previous  volume,  the  compositions 
are  listed  chronologically  in  the  back 
of  the  violin  book. 

Pages:  Violin,  94;  piano,  176. 

Price:  |2.60. 

Publisher:  Harcourt,  Brace  St  Co. 

•  •  • 

The  Days  of  Deberiot  and  David 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier 
This  is  volume  three  of  “The  Violin¬ 
ist’s  Music  Shelf,”  an  anthology  to  be 
.published  in  several  volumes,  of  origi¬ 
nal  compositions  and  arrangements  for 
the  violin,  extending  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  day.  ’This  volume 
contains  gems  written  by  the  greater 
and  lesser  composers  from  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia,  Bohemia,  Denmark,  Po¬ 
land,  and  Austria,  during  the  period  of 
1781  to  1870. 


As  in  the  previous  booka  one  finds 
pictures  and  concise  essays  regarding 
composer  and  music,  which  enhance 
one’s  interest  in  the  music  at  hand. 

Naturally,  as  the  technic  of  the  violin 
was  developing  and  the  composers  be¬ 
came  aware  of  its  possibilities,  one 
finds  the  demand  upon  the  player  to  be 
greater  and  greater.  All  of  the  virtues 
of  previous  volumes  are  found  to  be 
in  this  one  also. 

Pages:  Violin,  92;  piano,  174. 

Price:  82.60. 

Publishers:  Harcourt,  Brace  St  Co. 

•  •  • 

Thg  Sfructurg  of  Music 

By  R.  O.  Morrit 

Professor  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and 
Composition  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  London,  England 
This  is  sub-titled  “An  Outline  for 
Students.”  which  means  it  is  for  all 
serious  enthusiasts  of  music. 

As  the  author  states,  this  book  is 
“of  the  nature  of  a  compendium,  and 
is  compiled  purely  for  the  convenience 
of  students.”  Furthermore,  he  states 
that  all  of  the  forms  discussed  in  his 
book  are  fully  described  and  illustrated 
in  such  works  as  “Grove’s  Dictionary” 
or  the  “Encyclopaedia  Brlttanica,”  un¬ 
der  appropriate  headings. 

But  how  many  of  us  are  willing  to 
spend  the  time  and  effort  to  consult 
such  sources?  Frequently  they  are  so 
volumlnou  that  one  glimpse  makes  us 
close,  the  book  in  a  hurry  and  forget  to 
open  it  again.  Or,  if  we  are  able  to 
survive  the  essay,  we  experience  diffi¬ 
culty  in  determining  Just  which  are  the 
salient  points  at  hand.  We  feel  the 
need  of  help  in  making  a  critical  selec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Morris,  in  thin  book,  is  concise, 
and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive. 
Furthermore,  he  is  critical,  comparative, 
and  enlightening.  You  feel  as  though  he 
is  inspired  to  pass  on  to  others  that 
which  he  has  found  to  be  very  informa¬ 
tive  and  valuable  to  himself.  You  feel 
that  you  are  studying  with  him,  and 
that  he  is  guiding  you  along  at  a  time 
when  you  are  wondering  Just  which 
step  to  take  next.  You  feel  that  you 
know  him  as  your  friend  through  this 
helpful  study,  and  that  a  repetition  of 
this  experience  would  be  fully  as  enjoy¬ 
able  and  instructive  as  this  first  one 
has  been. 

The  book  is  intriguing,  and  if  you 
are  at  all  serious  about  your  music, 
you  should  read  this  book.  Once  you 
start  to  read  it  you  won’t  be  able  to 
lay  it  down  until  you  have  finished  at 
least  the  first  half  of  It. 

Chapter  headings  under  “The  Har¬ 
monic  Forms”  include  Elementary  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Melodic  Form,  How  Sections  and 
Periods  Are  Built  Up,  ’The  Suite,  The 
Sonata  as  a  Whole,  First-Movement  Form, 
Rondo  Form,  ’The  Concerto,  Variation 
Form,  and  ’The  Overture. 

Discussion  of  “The  Contrapuntal 
Forms”  falls  under  the  headings  of 
The  Antecedents  of  Fugue,  The  Fugue, 
Special  ’Types  of  Fugue,  Round,  Catch, 
and  Choral  Preludes. 

A  short  appendix  touches  on  Vocal 
Forms  and  The  Symphonic  Poem. 
Pages:  124. 

Price:  |1.60. 

Publisher:  Oxford  University  Presa 
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BENNY  GOODMAN 

Plays  Seimer  ^  Balanced -Tone  if  Clarinet 

Not  ao  long  ago,  this  famous  clarinet  stylist  was  playing  with  the 
Harrison  High  ^hool  Band,  Chicago.  He  has  studied  under  the 
finest  legitimate  teachers.  His  thrilling  extemporaneous  playing 
is  based  on  sound  fundamental  knowledge. 

Benny  has  played  under  Panl  Whiteman,  Isham  Jones,  Ben 
Pollack,  Ted  Lewis,  Red  Nichols.  Now  be  directs  his  ovm  fine 
band,  heard  almost  nightly  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  network.  Benny’s  musical  training  has  been  worth  thon> 
sands  of  dollars  to  him,  and  has  brought  him  world-wide  popu¬ 
larity.  His  recent  rhythm  concert  (given  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago),  promises  to  become  a  landmark  in  jass  history. 

Benny  has  played  Seimer  clarinets  for  years — is  now  playing  one 
of  the  new  “Balanced-Tone”  models.  He  says,  “Tlie  new  clarinet 
is  superb — even  better  than  my  greatest  expectations.”  A  post¬ 
card  will  bring  yon  complete  iirformation  on  the  new  Seimer 
“Balanced-Tone”  clarinets. 


Department  1114 
4  EUdrart  Indiana 

New  York  Salesrooms:  113  West  48th  Street 
In  Canada:  10  Shuter  Street  Toronto 


f 
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Do  You  Need, 

for  the  Reheeu^sal  Room, 


A  Band  or  Orchestra  Tuning  Bar? 

Sounding  bar  is  of  the  highest  quality  with  rich  sustained  tone,  per¬ 
fect  in  pitch.  Rubber  sounding  boll  eliminates  all  harshness  of  impact. 
No  mallet  to  lose  or  misplace.  Resonator  is  wood  finished  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  new  silver  finish.  Bor  may  be  used  horizontally  or  hung  on  wall. 
"Bb"  for  Bond— "A"  for  Orchestra. 

OIvse,  postpaid,  with  IS  ysorly  sulbscriplieea  el  60e  so^  Only 


Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  ^Gchigan  AtOw  Chicago,  Illinois 


Music 

as  an  Educational 
and  Social 

Asset 

By  Edwin  N.  C.  Barnes 

This  book,  printed  on  first-guaRty 
book  paper,  bound  in  cloth  with  gold 
stamping  on  the  cover,  is  offered  by 
the  puUisher  at  One  Dolar  the 
copy,  and  in  your  hands  H's  worth 
Rve.  But  by  a  stroke  of  good  for¬ 
tune  your  official  magaxine  has  the 
oppor^nity  to  GIVE  you  one. 

Just  send  60c  in  stamps,  for  a  full 
year's  subscription  to'  this  magarine 
(new  or  renewal)  plus  lOc  for  postage 
on  the  book,  and  it  wiR  be  sent  at 
once,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  offer  is  limited.  Act  now. 
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retain  the  knowledge  gained,  for  you 
have  registered  an  impression  upon 
the  mind  which  is  Indelible. 

Your  aim  in  practicing  should  be  to 
hare  control  and  accuracy,  slowly  and 
softly,  but  firmly,  with  the  desire  to 
create  style  and  originality  that  will 
meet  the  approval  of  your  critica 
The  exercises  given  in  connection 
with  this  lesson  are  intended  to  de¬ 
velop  the  tones  on  the  first  and  second 
positions,  also  the  movement  of  the 
slide.  The  student  must  listen  closely 
and  develop  the  proper  half-tones 
which  occur  between  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  positions,  also  those  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  positions  as  given  in 
Exercise  Three. 

The  wrist  must  be  relaxed  at  all 
times.  At  no  time  should  there  be  a 
stiff  wrist  or  arm,  for  this  would  re¬ 
tard  the  movement  of  the  slide.  Also 
remember  that  to  grip  the  slide  tightly 
with  the  fingers  will  prove  detrimental 
to  a  fast,  smooth  movement  of  the 
slide. 

Exercise  One  contains  intervals  of 
a  third  and  fourth.  The  exercise 
should  first  be  played  as  written, 
slowly  and  softly  and  well  connected. 
When  moving  the  slide  from  first  to 
second  positions,  it  should  be  done 
quickly  and  as  certain  as  depressing 
the  valves  on  a  cornet.  By  practice 
you  can  develop  your  intonation  to  a 
point  of  perfection. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  sure  and  cer¬ 
tain  that  every  position  is  made  cor¬ 
rectly  and  each  and  every  tone  is  in 
its  proper  pitch.  Not  every  person  is 
endowed  with  the  faculties  of  abso¬ 
lute  pitch,  but  each  and  every  person 
can  develop  this  phase  of  musician- 
ship  to  a  high  degree. 

Exercise  Two  is  somewhat  similar 
to  Exercise  One  and  should  be  studied 
in  the  same  manner  as  Exercise  One. 

After  getting  a  smooth  working 
legato,  it  is  well  to  practice  each  ex¬ 
ercise  staccato.  Do  not  hurry  the 
tempo  at  the  first  few  readings; 
rather,  wait  until  each  phase  of  the 
study  can  be  executed  with  ease  and 
surety;  then  it  is  time  to  speed  up  the 
movement 

Observe  the  slurred  notes.  In  your 
practice  you  must  remember  that  not 
all  the  work  should  be  done  with  the 
lips  alone,  for  the  breath  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  everything  you  play. 
Exercise  Three  contains  sixteenth 
which 


How  to  Play  the 

TROMBONE 


(.Continued  from  page  SI) 

passages  that  need  the  most  study  and 
practice.  It  is  far  better  to  study  each 
exercise  thoroughly,  and  go  slowly, 
learning  the  best  way  and  the  easiest 
way  to  overcome  what  might  be  called 
a  major  difficulty. 

Mistakes  should  be  corrected  at  once. 
And  do  not  call  it  well  done  until  you 
have  the  rough  spot  memorized.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  way  you  can 


“Big  Improvement” 
in  your 

Second  Semester 
Band 


The  most  noticeable  improvement  you 
can  moke  in  your  bond  at  this  time  is  to 
fill  up  instrumentation  gaps  and  round 
out  each  choir  for  a  perfect  ensemble. 
The  Lyoiu  Rentol  Plan  accomplishes  this 
like  magic,  and  will  quickly  bring  you 
up  to  National  First  Division  caliber.  This 
|dan  will  positively  meet  your  needs, 
solve  your  problems,  bring  you  the  com¬ 
munity  support  so  essential  to  your  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  complete  details. 


17  W.  Lak«  StrMt  •  Chicago,  III 


What  a  grand  thing, — a  little  accomplUh* 
ment  that  lifts  yon  out  of  the  crowd,  gives 
yon  an  individuality,  singles  yon  out  as 
one  whose  friendship  and  company  are 
most  to  be  desired.  What  fun,  to  1^  the 
center  of  attraction,  popular  everywhere, 
in  social  demand,  the  one  around  whom 
all  of  the  fun  revolves. 

If  you  want  these  advantages,  if  you  want 
friends,  if  you  like  attention,  if  you  look 
forward  to  glorious  days  at  college,  learn 
how  to  play  a  Soprani  Accordion.  It  is 
very  easy.  You  can  quickly  master  it,  and 
it  is  a  complete  band  in  itself.  You  will 
not  be  dependent  upon  anyone,  will  not 
have  to  share  your  triumph  with  someone 
else.  Yon  can  be  a  “star”  in  no  time  with 
an  easier-to-play  Soprani. 

It’s  real  fun  from  the  start,  so  don’t 
delay.  Mail  coupon  for  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  literature  on  this  thrilling  instru¬ 
ment  from  Italy.  No  obligation.  Elasy 
terms.  Send  coupon  now. 


f  MADE 
'IN  FIVE 
GRADES 


Tha  crascant-adg* 
cuffing  of  this  read 
pravanfs  binding  by 
fha  ligatura,  ralaating 
vibration  for  baftar 
!  W  tona  and  incraasad 

//  voluma.  Swalling  is 

!/  also  fakan  up  by  this 

asclusiva  Praseoft  cuf¬ 
fing,  pravanfing  dam- 
aga  fo  fha  moufhpiaca.  This  raad  is  warranfad 
fo  improva  your  playing.  Ask  your  daalar 
for  Prascoff  raads,  mada  in  Amarica,  from  fha 
finatf  salacfad  cana.  Cuf  raad  aipanta,  and 
play  baffar  wHh 


SOPRANI,  INC.,  Dgpt.122 

(SO  S.  Wabesh  Ava.  Chkage,  IH. 

Mail  Coupon  Today  Sure 
_  —  _  —  _  —  —————1 
I  SOMANI,  INC.,  Dapt.  122  I 

I  «M  %.  Wakaali  Ava..  CMcafa,  Mi.  i 

I  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  ■ 
I  send  me  complete  information  about  the  I 
I  Soprani  Accordion.  | 


notes  which  have  been  distributed 
among  the  first  and  second  positions 
and  requires  slow,  careful  study.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  articulations  given,  also  the 
accented  notes,  which  should  be  played 
distinctly,  thereby  creating  a  rhythm 
or  style  which  in  turn  will  give  you 
a  more  pronounced  technic.  The  same 
exercise  can  he  played  on  different 
positions,  but  for  the  present  we  will 
confine  the  study  to  the  first,  second, 
and  third  positions. 


Name 


Addreai 
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Exercise  Four  consists  of  sixteenth 
notes  and  contains  nothing  but  the 
half-tone  intervals  of  the  first  and 
second  positions. 

This  study  is  interesting  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  and  requires 
considerable  practice  and  preparation 
in  order  to  execute  it  properly. 

If  the  student  has  worked  out  each 
lesson  carefully,  he  should  not  have 
any  difflculty  in  performing  this  study 
with  a  certain  degree  of  surety  and 
nicety.  The  dominating  feature  is,  of 
course,  the  control  of  the  breath  and 
the  ability  to  pass  from  one  tone  to 
the  other  quickly  and  with  ease. 

A  good  plan  is  to  study  the  exercise 
note  for  note  before  attempting  to 
play  it.  Then  try  it  slowly,  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  power.  As  you 
gain  control  increase  the  speed  and 
decrease  the  amount  of  power,  for 
speed  and  excessive  power  (loudness) 
do  not  mix  well  and  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  slow  up  the  execution  of  fast 
tempos. 

It  is  not  the  large  amount  of  breath 
you  blow  into  the  instrument  that  cre¬ 
ates  a  clear,  penetrating  tone,  but 
rather  the  manner  in  which  you  expel 
the  breath  with  the  aid  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  control  of  the  breath  after  the 
tone  is  started. 


This  Space  for 

TROMBONE  I 
Players  J 

Only!  LJ 

METHODS  AND  STUDIES 


imoiw  Method-— ‘For  Slide  The  Trombone  Vlrtuoeo — By  Simone 

I  Trombone.  Mantia . $3.00 

*  .  Complete.  $4.00  sdvknced  method  for  mastery  of  aU  necee- 

vised  edition  adapted  especially  sary  clefs,  transpositions,  new  and  improved 
bone.  Marked  with  the  short  and  positions,  reliable  embouchure,  perfect  intona- 
iry  positions  and  provided  with  tion  and  technical  dexterity  in  ceneral.  The 
ilanatory  notes  by  the  editors,  book  concludes  with  two  pases  of  cadensas — a 
aandall  and  Simone  Mantia.  boon  to  the  advanced  player. 

I  Melodious  _  Etudes  from  the  Vqulisea  of  Marco  | 

“  ‘  ‘  . .  In  three  I 

. $2.50  I 


Bordognl  —  Select^  by  J.  Rochut. 

books,  each . 

These  Etudes  have  been  especially  transcribed  for  use  by  I 
trombonists  to  perfect  their  Technic  generally  and  in  I 
particular  to  develop  style  in  the  interpretation  of  melody  I 
in  all  its  varied  forms.  Used  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  | 

TROMBONE  AND  PIANO 

“Miniature  Ck>ncert  Repertoire” 

By  Ernest  Clarke 
with  Instructive  notes  on  each  piece 
SERIES  I— Very  Easy  SERIES  II— Easy 

Evening  Shadows— Lullaby . 40  Devotion . 40 

At  the  Shrine— Prayer . 40  Strolling  Minstrels . 40 

Chimes . 40  Rank  and  File . 40 

SERIES  III— Medium 

Garden  Festival — Gavotte . 40 

Drifting  In  the  Moonll^t . 40 

I>  ncing  Sunbeams— Polka . 40 

Miscellaneous  Solos 

(Bass  clef  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

The  Old  Refrain . A.  R.  Ranger  .50  *tCorlnthian  Polka  (bass  or  treble) 

Ecstasy  of  Spring— Value... R.  E.  Clark  1.00  . F.  H.  Lossy  .60 

May  Blossoms— Valse . R.  E.  Clark  1.00  Little  Chief— Polka  Caprice  (bass  or 

•rrte  Grenadier.. . L.  W.  Hardy  .90  treble) . A.  Pryor  1.00 

t King  Gameval — Concert  Polka .  B.  Kryl  1.00  Atlantic  ^phyrs — Novelette.  .O.  Simon  .75 

The  same.  Treble  clef . ,1.00  The  Cascades— Polka  Brillante.C.  Smith  .65 

*Orche8tra  acc.  published.  fBand  acc.  published. 

TROMBONE  ENSEMBLE 

Three  Trombones 

Celebrated  Gavotte  (bass  or  treble) . Handel  .50 

Four  Trombones  (Baritones) 

Quietude  (treble  clef) . C.  Busch  Best  Select  Album  of  Brass  Quartets, 

Scort  and  farts . 75  including  Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dream- 

In  Playful  Mood  (treble  clef)  C.  Busch  ing— Impromptu  No.  2  (Schul^)--Auld 

ton  — KiUarney — Believe  Me  if  All 

iscort  and  parts .  1.20  Endearing  Young  Chaims — Drink  to 

Meditation  (bass  clef) . C.  Busch  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes — Sweet  and  Low  and 

Scort  and  parts . 75  nine  others.  (baas  or  treble)  $1.00 

(Copies  for  Examination  on  Request 


Conducting 

iContinned  from  page  16) 
the  rhythm.  Regular  marches  are 
two  and  grand  marches  four  beat 
rhythms,  waltzes  are  one  beat, 
(except  a  valse  lente,  which  is 
three  beats),  gavottes  are  usually 
four  beat.  The  FIRST  thing  to 
note  ALWAYS  is  the  RHYTHMIC^ 
FORM. 

2.  Tempo — how  fast  does  it  move? 
We  must  always  decide  BEFORE 
we  start  about  how  fast  we  intend 
to  go.  Most  numbers  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  tempo  that  gets  best  results 
for  that  particular  number.  Too 
much  deviation  from  that  tempo 
causes  difficulty  in  keeping  a  good 
rhythm,  and  if  too  rapid,  some 
players  fail  to  play  the  notes  or 
else  “muss  them  up”  badly.  Often 
the  composer  helps  us  by  placing 
words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
number  to  indicate  the  general 
tempo.  For  example,  presto,  alle¬ 
gro  moderate,  andante,  lento,  etc. 
In  addition  to  the  general  tempo 
we  must  observe  the  changes  in 
tempo — ritard,  accelerando,  etc. 
We  can  also  hum  the  melody  and 
thus  get  the  feeling  of  the  move¬ 
ment  best  suited  to  it.  Listening 
'  to  radio  concerts,  good  phono¬ 
graph  records,  and  practice  in 
timing  with  a  metronome  will 
help  to  “set"  the  tempos  in  your 
mind. 

(Turn  to  page  S9) 


Carl  Fischer 


COOPER  NEW 
in  SQUARE  YORK 

Kimbsll  Hall:  Chicaqo 


Botfon:  Malropolitan  Tkaalra 


SAXOPHONE 
IMI  CLARINET  PUYERS, 


Diitinctiva  and  malodiout  tonss 
are  achiavsd  by  the  uta  of  fbo 
oxclutivo  foaturaa  of  tho 


VIBRATOR  REED 

Ask  Your  Preferred  Dealer  or 

K  CHIRON  COl,  tat.  233  W.  4M  SULY.C. 


SPECIAL  *  ♦  ♦  AHENTION 

We  specialixe  in  high  grade  repairing — all 
types  of  musical  instrumeuta— iwcludhiK  oom- 
pleta  overhaul  work. 

Sale— aa  uud  and  rsoulU  lottnaaeata — no 
tlsl — BienUoB  laatrumwit  In  which  fee  are 
Inurcatcd.  WrIU  for  nrlcoo. 

TOM  BROWN  MUSIC  COMPANY 
315  S.  Wabatb  Avo.  Chieaqo 


EXPERT  REPAIR  SERVICE 

Brasses  •  Woodwinds 
Saxophones  •  Percussion 
THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

M  Soath  Wabaah  Avo.  CUcoao 


fl.  B.  H.  FORUM 

News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


Trr  MW  (Mds  IVomboM  wllh  0al»d  alldM. 
TIm  fcMMl  action  known.  No  broaklna  in. 


CUca^ 


INSTBUMENT  COMPANY 
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A  Busy  Man 

In  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  John  L. 
Verweire  and  his  News-Sentinel  Band 
are  spreading  good  cheer  and  happi¬ 
ness  among  the  boys  of  the  CCC 
camps,  the  schools,  and  in  public  > 
balls.  The  band  plays  weekly  con¬ 
certs  for  the  boys  in  the  camps, 
e  e  0 
Just  Retting 

Peter  Buys,  taking  his  first  vaca¬ 
tion  in  twenty-seven  years,  sends  his 
season’s  greetings  to  fellow  members 
of  the  A.  B.  A.  The  last  thing  be¬ 
fore  he  set  out  on  his  vacation  was 
to  dedicate  a  new  march  of  college 
songs  to  George  Washlnsrton  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mr.  Buys  conducted  the  first 
performance  of  the  new  march  at 
the  football  game  with  Alabama  in 
Washington. 

e  •  • 

Iowa  Leads  Again 

The  old  state  of  Iowa,  which  biased  the 
trail  in  band  tax  legislation,  is  leading 
again.  This  time  it  is  band  sheila  The 
latest  erection  of  this  nature  is  in  Fort 
Dodge,  much  to  the  delight  of  Karl  L. 
King,  bandmaster  there.  Mr.  King’s  band 
will  contribute  the  city's  share  of  the  to¬ 
tal  cost  by  playing  a  part  of  its  regular 
summer  series  without  compensation. 
This  is  a  WPA  project,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  music  pavilion  will  cost 
$24,600.  Mr.  King  saya  “I  am  sure  the 
new  band  shell  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  band  and  an  incentive  to  greater 
musical  progress  in  this  city.” 

The  Federal  government  has  built  shells 
like  this  at  Sioux  City  and  Amea  Iowa, 
and  the  work  will  begin  on  the  Fort 
Dodge  construction  early  this  spring.  Mr. 
King  is  enthusiastic  over  this  government 
work.  “It  took  plenty  of  effort  to  get 
these  projects  O.  K'd.  Probably  some  of 
the  brethren  in  the  other  states  can  get 
busy  and  have  a  few  of  the  sama” 

•  •  • 

A  Real  Treat 

Music  lovers  in  and  around  Hamilton, 
Canada,  experienced  an  unusually  thrill¬ 
ing  treat  during  the  latter  part  of  No¬ 
vember  when  Capt.  R.  B.  Hayward,  dis¬ 
tinguished  Canadian  comjxMcr  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Toronto  Concert  Band,  as 
guest  conductor  took  the  baton  of  Capt. 
Harry  A.  Stares  and  led  the  famous  Band 
of  the  list  Highlanders  in  a  complete 
program  of  his  own  composltiona 

Over  2,600  people  attended  the  concert, 
and,  according  to  the  “Hamilton  Specta¬ 
tor,”  “The  delighted  audience  accorded 
each  performance  thunderous  applause. 
The  concert  was,  in  truth,  a  revelation  of 
the  capacity  of  the  band,  the  dynamic 
force  and  ability  of  Capt.  Stares,  and  the 
genius  of  one  of  Canada's  own  com¬ 
posers.” 

a  a  a 

Members  who  had  their  radios  tuned 
in  on  the  Carborundum  program,  over 
NBC  from  6:20  to  7  p.  m.,  Dec.  28,  were 
delighted  to  hear  the  “Kablenam 
March,”  a  composition  by  one  of  the 
nrethren,  Howard  Bronson,  Mt.  Morria 
HL 


What  Hor«  Could  Thay  Ask? 

A  rodeo,  a  barbecue,  and  a  visit  to  the 
A.  and  M.  College  of  Texas  are  among 
the  inviting  things  promised  the  A.  B.  A. 
at  the  annual  convention,  if  they  follow 
Dick  Dunn’s  suggestion  to  have  it  April 
22  to  26.  The  1926  convention  is  to  be 
held  in  Houston,  and  since  April  21  is 
Texas  Independence  Day  that  city  is 
planning  a  celebration  that  will  last  the 
entire  week.  If  the  A.  B.  A.  holds  its 
annusl  meeting  at  this  time,  the  city  will 
build  the  celebration  around  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  following  band  conductors  have 
been  proposed  for  membership  and  they 
will  be  presented  for  consideration  at  the 
Houston  convention: 

Albert  A.  Becker,  head  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment,  James  Monroe  High  School, 
New  York  City;  C.  W.  Beene,  bandmas¬ 
ter,  Panhandle,  Texas ;  Joseph  Brooks, 
director  of  Gateway  City  Band,  Divlng- 
ston,  Montana;  O.  B.  Carr,  Houston,  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  Amado  Delgado,  director,  Hills¬ 
borough  High  School,  Tampa.  Florida; 
and  Arthur  Ij,  Froenoke,  director.  State 
Teachers  College,  Valley  City,  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

•  •  • 

AMERICAN  BANDMASTERS'  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  COMMITTEES— I93S-I936 
EXAMINATION  COMMITTEE:  Capt. 
Charles  O’Neill,  Chairman;  Capt.  Taylor 
Branson,  Peter  Buys,  Lieut.  Philip  Signer, 
Lieut.  J.  J.  Gagnler,  Capt  R.  R  Hayward, 
Capt.  Harry  A.  Stares. 

RESOLUTION  COMMITTEE:  Victor  J. 
Grabel,  Chairman;  Carl  Christensen,  Capt. 
James  C.  Harper,  Dr.  C.  S.  Putnam,  Ralph 

E.  Rush. 

COLLEGE  4  SCHOOL  BAND  COMMIT¬ 
TEE:  A.  A.  Harding,  Chairman;  Harold 
Bachman,  Capt  Howard  C.  Bronson,  Ray 

F.  Dvorak,  Karl  L.  King,  William  Re- 
velU. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE:  Ueut  Charles 
Renter,  Chairman;  James  F.  Knox,  Rus¬ 
sell  Mason.  S.  R  Mear,  C.  F.  Thiele,  Eu¬ 
gene  Z.  Weldner. 

ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE: 
Richard  J.  Dunn,  Chairman;  Ralph 
Dossche,  Ehrerett  M.  McCracken.  N.  J. 
Whitehurst. 

CONVENTION  PROGRAM  COMMIT¬ 
TEE:  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  Chairman; 
Henry  Fillmore,  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Gold- 
nuui,  A.  R.  McAllister,  Walter  M.  Smith. 

ADJUDICATING  COMMITTEE:  A.  R 
McAllister,  Chairman;  Lieut  J.  J.  Gag- 
nier.  Dr.  Eldwin  Franko  Goldman,  Victor 
J.  Grabel,  Samuel  Harris,  Ci4>t  R  B. 
Hayward,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  E.  C. 
Moore,  Capt  Charles  O’Neill,  John  J. 
Richard  Walter  M.  Smith,  H.  A.  Van- 
derCo<^  Ehnest  Williams, 

REVISION  OF  INSTRUMENTATION : 
Peter  Buys,  Chairman;  J.  DeFOrest  Cline, 
Otto  J.  Krausbaar,  Mayhew  lAke,  Lieut 
Walter  M.  Murdoch,  Ernest  Wllllama 
COMMITTEE  ON  RELATIONS  WITH 
ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS:  Dr.  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman,  Chairman;  Etarold 
Bachman,  Clate  W.  Chenette,  Henry  Fill¬ 
more,  Fred  JewelL 

SCHOLARSHIP  COMMITTEE:  Karl  L 
King,  Chairman;  A.  A.  Harding,  A.  R 
McAllister. 


RINGS  &  PINS  FOR  SCHOOL  BANDS 


PROTECT  YOURSELF! 

B«  Bora  Tour  Inatnimaat  Baara 
tha  Raciatarad  Tradamarka 


Plymouth,  Masa.,  Junim’  Hijth  Sdiool  Band  U  completely  eqtdpped  with 
Ellchart  Inatrumenta. 

ELKHART  INSTRUMENTS 

MEAN  FASTER  PROGRESS 


The  anamy  appearance  of  the  Plymouth,  For  8<do  or  i 
Maaa.,  Junior  High  Schocd  Band  pictured  muaical  qualU 
above  la  matdied  by  their  excellent  muai-  of  Elkhart  ini 
In  Jan^ry  ceedlngly  mod 
ItlS  the  band  gave  a  concert  In  May  --- 

which  reflected  great  credit  on  the  playera,  tv. 

the  director.  Mr.  Arthur  Hauck,  and  the 
Inatrumenta.  Both  Mr.  Hauck  and  Miaa  nw 
Mary  Dolan,  the  principal  udio  enthuaiaa- 
tlc^ly  badu  the  buid,  give  much  credit  to  J^***f[  *  1* 
the  complete  equipment  at  Elkhart  inatru-  Hne»  Send 
menta  for  the  rapid  progreaa  and  fine  detalla  of  ti 
muaical  eflTecta.  — ^wlthowt  < 

Elkhart  Band  hstammeiit  Company 


For  ado  or  enaemble  work  the  qilendid 
muaical  quality  and  eaay-playlng  featurea 
of  Elkbart  inatrumenta  are  Ideal.  The  ex¬ 
ceedingly  moderate  price  makea  it  eaay  to 
own  one — eaay  to  flnance  complete  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  band  or  orcheatra. 

VTIBE,  handaome  new  eatalam  lUaa- 
tratlBK  and  deaerifeias  the  complete 
liae.  Scad  aow  for  year  copy  aad 
detalla  of  trial  oflter.  eaay  paymeata 
— wlthoat  obUpatloa. 

»03A  JACKSON  ST. 

Lompany  elkhart,  ind. 


Interpreting 

(.Ccntiimad  from  pogt  !•) 

like  melody  played  by  cornet  and 
trombone  in  unison.  The  tempo  should 
not  be  hurried,  but  taken  leisurely 
(J  =  96  to  100),  giving  the  solo  in¬ 
struments  every  chance  to  play  ex¬ 
pressively  with  a  fine  sustained  tone 
and  correct  phrasing.  The  accom¬ 
paniment  background  should  be 
played  very  legato  supporting  the  solo 
voices. 

This  slow  movement  is  followed  hy 
an  interesting  transition  passage 
which  leads  back  to  the  orlginai 
theme  in  alia  breve,  similar  to  the 
first  allegro.  This  movement  goes 
without  pause  into  the  finale,  in  which 
the  brass  reiterates  the  original 
theme  in  a  contrapuntal  manner,  and 
the  woodwinds  have  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  sweeping  scale  passages. 
The  overture  ends  with  a  dramatic 
climax  scored  for  brass  and  percus¬ 
sion  with  the  final  chord  “tutti 
forsa.” 

Although  the  work  has  been  scored 
so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
beautiful  blends  and  contrasts  of 
tone,  offered  by  a  band  of  symphonic 
instrumentation,  it  will  be  found 
playable  by  groups  having  less  com¬ 
plete  instrumentation,  as  all  the  es¬ 
sential  parts  for  brass  and  alto  clari¬ 
nets,  horns,  oboes,  etc.,  have  been 
cued  in  other  parts,  and  so  indicated 
on  the  full  ccmductor’s  score. 


Red  Band  Roster 


{Contmmed  from  Pag*  10) 


baritone:  SAXOPHONE:  Howard 
Oriesback,  Masrwood. 

BASS  SAXOPHONE:  Walter  Brown¬ 
field,  Maywood. 

Bb  CLARINET:  Melvin  Breidenback, 
Belleville;  Jack  Dameron,  Quincy; 
FVanklln  Fltspatrlck,  Centralia;  Ver¬ 
non  Forgue,  Maywood;  Tommy  Oraham, 
W.  E*rankfort;  Robert  Oreenwell,  May- 
wood;  William  Orosa,  Amundsen  High, 
Chicago;  William  Holsmer,  Hobart, 
Ind.;  Porter  Irwin,  Springfield;  Bill 
Jackson,  Quincy;  Karl  Klapka,  Cicero; 
Elmer  Kornet,  Springfield;  John  Krit- 
xer,  Monmouth;  Paul  Lockbaum,  Spring- 
field;  Meaton  Douthill,  Waukegan; 
Emerson  Mejdrick,  Downers  Grove; 
Wilbur  Newell,  Beardstown;  Joe  Ober- 
man,  Urbana;  Dale  Parks,  Taylorville; 
BUI  Rhoades,  Hobart,  Ind.;  Jerold 
Richards,  FVeeport;  Robt  Toburen, 
Urbana;  Louis  Vacca,  Collinsville;  Billy 
Viebahn,  Springfield. 

CORNET  and  TRUMPET:  Rex  Beene, 
Panhandle,  Texas;  Averon  Eisenstein, 
Senn  High,  Chicago;  Victor  Hoefner, 
Waukegan;  Bob  Hunter,  Quincy;  Bob 
Hutton,  Springfield;  Chaa  Jones,  Hobart, 
Ind.;  Jack  Lowman,  Amundsen  High, 
Chicago;  Sidney  Mear,  Whitewater, 
Wise.;  Joe  Phelps,  Beardstown;  Ralph 
Trost,  Taylorville. 

ETIENCH  HORN:  Art  Anderson, 
Urbana;  Bobby  Jim  Barnett,  Green¬ 
wood,  Miss.;  Robert  Dvorak,  Cicero; 
Dale  Grablll,  Hobart,  Ind.;  Otto 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

IM  MASSACHUSETTS  AYE. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Sekool  Musician  for  January,  1936 


FLUTE  YOUR  CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS  ON  A  SUPERB  HAYNES 
SILVER  FLUTE 

Music  and  Christmas  have  walked  hand 
in  hand  since  angel  voices  filled  Heaven  and 
earth  with  song  that  first  Blessed  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve. 

Hand  made  Haynes  sterling  silver  flutes  are 
'  used  in  all  the  best  orchestras. 


EARN  CREDITS  and  a  DEGREE 

by  Home  Study  and  Summar  Soniont 
Bud  Onbwtn  OIm  Clab  Dlrwton,  TuelMn  ud  Oopw- 
rlan.  VaUr  anndlud  praeUMl  worm  taidlia  W  Blf 
ud  MM  dwiMi.  HnuaUr  tuaht  by  utaulb  kooira 
fiMltj.  Bgwiil  aiotbly  paraut  plan  ruianabto  prleaa. 
Addraaa  flaaraUrr  Ibr  aaautUa  tnlaraatlaa. 

Vander^ok  School  of  Music 
ion  Warraa  BM.  Cblaaaa 


Pin  ohown  at  laft, 

25c  Mhrar  plata  or 
gold  Plata.  Riiw  at 
iiglit.  Marling  auvar. 

II.  Writt  for  26-pago 

C  K.  GROUSE  COMPANY 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

rOVNDEM 


Catalog  on  Raquaat 


3t 
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The 


FAY 


way 


Is  the 

RIGHT 

way 

To  Insure  Instrumental 

SUCCESS 

FAY  BAND  METHOD 

14  books — 75c  each 
Teacher’s  Mannal  $1^0 

FAY  STRING  METHOD 

4  books — 75c  each 
Teacher’s  Manaal  with  Piano 
Acoompaniment  $1^ 

To  bo  convinood,  $ond  for 
Examination  Copiat 


MCSIC  SERVICE 

111  E.  14th  St. 

New  York 


DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL 

—  PLAYS  — 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  SUCCESSES 

.•the 

“MV 

Complete  Material 
NEWLY  MADEI 

Illustrated  Stage  Guides 
Lithographed  Piano-Vocal  Scores 

ASK  FOR  PERUSALS 


COSTUMES 

Which  Are  Authentic 
Contbined  with  VAN  HORN  &  SON 

CENTBM 

WrHo  for  Cafalo9uo — Dopt.  M2 


Graha.tn,  Jr.,  Waukegan ;  Clyde  Miller, 
Downers  Grove;  Bob  Pierce,  Quincy; 
Geo.  Scherer,  Rock  Island. 

TROMBONE:  Chester  Brosselt,  May- 
wood;  Eugene  Carter,  W.  Frankfort; 
Lieonard  Holstein,  Cleveland  Heights,  O.; 
Kelley  Lawson,  Springfield;  Owen  Mays, 
Quincy;  Robert  Smith,  Maywood;  Jack 
Stierwalt,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

BARITONE;  Junior  Gillhouse,  Quincy; 
Homer  Hindman,  U  r  b  a  n  a;  Donald 
Marrs,  Hobart,  Ind.;  James  Reeves,  Du¬ 
Pont  High,  Louisville,  Ky. 

SOUSAPHONE:  Pershing  Cooper, 
Collinsville;  David  Hoffman,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.;  Emmerson  Kailey,  Freeport; 
Ed  Krebs,  Urbana;  James  Skaggs,  Maie 
High,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Robt.  Walquist, 
Maywood. 

SNARE  DRUM:  Richard  Davis, 
Springfield;  Bill  Mauts,  Urbana. 
CYMBALS:  John  Carson,  Urbana. 
BASS  DRUM:  Mark  Hahney,  Joliet; 
George  Patrick,  Springfield. 

TTMPANI:  John  Engstrom,  High¬ 
land  Park. 

The  Blue  Beind 

OBOE  and  ENGLISH  HORN:  John 
Pitser,  Joliet;  Dick  Foster,  Hunting- 
ton,  Ind.;  Eugene  Showalter,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

BASSOON:  Bernard  Sohn,  Herrin; 
Robert  Woodard,  Joliet. 

FLUTE  and  PICCOLO:  Bob  Blank. 
Logansport,  Ind.;  John  Dolch,  Urbana; 
Milton  Holy,  Cicero;  John  Waiclsumas, 
Harrison  High,  Chicago;  Robert 
Yahnke,  Joliet. 

ALTO  CLARINET:  Leslie  Hicks. 
Joliet;  Robert  Irwin,  Freeport:  Edw. 
Malela,  Waukegan. 

BASS  CLARINET:  William  Brewster, 
Joliet;  Victor  Schuster,  Downers  Grove. 

ALTO  SAXOPHONE:  Robt.  Bartusek, 
Harrison  High,  Chicago;  Kenneth  Pope, 
Hobart,  Ind.;  Jack  Williamson,  Joliet. 

TENOR  SAXOPHONE:  Norman  Ham- 
mel,  Belleville;  Wayne  Kimball,  Har¬ 
vard, 

BARITONE  SAXOPHONE:  Roscoe 
Bowers,  Waukegan;  Robert  Hay,  Cen- 
tralia. 

BASS  VIOLIN:  Harold  Walters, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

CLARINET:  Robt.  Apken,  Peters¬ 
burg;  Sam  Carter,  Maywood;  Raymond 
Chapman,  Joliet;  Jimmie  Davis,  Beards- 
town;  Chas.  Doherty,  Maywood;  Robt. 
Drlggs,  Rock  Island;  Robt.  Grindle, 
Logansport,  Ind.;  Bert  Hawley,  Har¬ 
vard;  Arthur  Hills,  Joliet;  Henry 
Kelley,  Elgin;  Donald  Kirkland,  Cen- 
tralia;  Walter  Larson,  Hobart,  Ind.; 
Oscar  Marcus,  Cleveland  Hghts.;  Mel¬ 
vin  Maschek,  Harrison  High,  Chicago; 
Austin  McDonald,  Urbana;  Ellis  Reach, 
W.  Frankfort;  Seymour  Selansky, 
Harrison  High,  Chicago;  Mason  Taylor, 
Downers  Grove;  Oscar  Treiman,  Har¬ 
rison  High,  Chicago;  James  VanSlyke, 
Waukegan;  Rayford  Warr,  Panhandle, 
Texas;  Robt.  Visin,  Cicero;  Henry 
Swiercsynski,  Cicero. 

CORNET:  Frank  Baird,  Joliet;  Edw. 
Bonn,  Collinsville;  Howard  Burton, 
Elgin;  Alec  Cortner,  Greenwood,  Miss.; 
Eugene  Eads,  Urbana;  Arthur  Finney, 
Petersburg;  Robert  Lang,  Joliet;  Geo. 
Novy,  Cicero;  Robert  Owens,  Joliet; 
Elmer  Slovacek,  Harrison  High,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Fluegel  Horn). 

FRENCH  HOR^:  Leonard  Cole,  Ur¬ 
bana;  Robert  fVancis,  Joliet;  Ted 
Halback,  Quincy;  Jerry  Misek,  Harri¬ 
son  High,  Chicago;  Reid  Poole,  Amund¬ 
sen  High,  Chicago;  Donald  Thompson, 


^lay  a 

CAPET 

wood  or  metal 

Clarinet  in  the  contest 
this  Spring. 

It  will  help  you 
to  do  your  best. 

Both  wood  and  metal 
CADET  clarinets  are 
ideal  outfits  for  school 
musicians. 

WOOD  .  .  $5S.OO 
METAL  .  .  S0.00 

Write  ut  for  details 
or  see  your  dealer. 

Tht 

CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO. 

Jamaica  Plalm  Bestan,  Mass. 


EARN  CREDITS  and  a  DEGREE 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer  ^uiont 

Bsnd  OrcbMtra  OlM  Club  Dlrwton.  Tucbm  tod  Buptr- 
vliori.  Fulij  aecrtdlud  pneUctl  coumt  Itodlng  to  BM 
tod  lOf  dacrtM,  portonally  uusbt  bjr  nttlootlir  known 
faculty.  SptcUI  mootbly  payBeot  plan — rtaionablo  prieu. 
Addrtta  Saeratary  for  cotaplola  Infonaatlon. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 

list  Wwrta  BM.  Chlaaaa 


Publlthed  January  1,  ISM 

CECIL  LEESON 

tranaerlptloni  for 
Bb  Alto  Bazopbooo  and  Plano 
THE  FUGHT  OF  THE  BUMBLE  BEE 
Publiahcd  by 
HILL-OOLEMAN 
M  Waat  SSth  Btraat.  Naur  Vact 


CLARKE’S  TROMBONE 

METHOD 

Tadus  Hnr  b  He  Tnalan  Cancif 
Eimt  Clals,  in  E.  Nk  St,  Nm  Yak 


SCHT  POBTFAID  FOR  tMM 
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5^Dtl!)LPEDL 


Full  Detcripiive 
Circular  Free  ! 


For  Easy  Speed 
Rhythms 
Accents 
)  Breaks 


USED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  FAMOUS 
DANCE  AND  PIT  DRUMMERS 
Paul  Whiteman.  Duke  Ellington,  Cab 
Calloway,  Ted  Weems,  Herbie  Kay,  Vin¬ 
cent  Lopez.  Charlie  Agnew,  Smith  Sisters, 
Benny  MerofT,  Carlos  Molino,  Britton 
Band,  Art  Layiield  Chicago  Theatre,  Roy 
Knapp  Chicago  N.B.C.,  and  many  others. 
St>€cial  introductory  Price  Until  Jon,  /» 1936 


BUY  THE  BEST  REEDS 

. for  your  Miaaical  InatnimoBt 

MICRO  '— ■■■  . . -a. 

8S‘r..;;.v.fS 

M«l.  «r  Tmmt  (.M 
■arltMw . 7.n 


DEMAND  ••MICRO”  REEDS 
b«  luurtd  dt  oompltU  MtUfMtloa 
All  LMdliit  Miule  StoTM  8*11 
■•MICRO"  PRODUCTS 
J.  SCHWARTZ  MUSIC  CO..  Is*. 

10  Wnt  IMS  St. 

Dipt.  t.  Nnr  Ytrfc.  N.  Y. 


Patronize  the  advertisers 
who  make  this  magazine 
possible 


Petersburg;  John  Zartman,  Logan- 
sport,  Ind.;  Lawrence  Qouler,  Urbana. 

TROMBONE};  Ray  Brooks,.  Spring- 
Held;  Morris  Ferguson,  Hobart,  Ind.; 
Bob  Fisher,  Urbana;  H.  C.  Hudson, 
Panhandle,  Texas;  Eidw.  Kleinhanimer, 
Harrison  High,  Chicago;  Everett 
Maschek,  Harrison  High,  Chlc(s;o. 

BARITONE;  Jack  Hagerman,  Cleve¬ 
land  Hgts.;  John  Koussopolis,  Joliet; 
Clarence  Smith,  Joliet;  Harold  Tabb, 
Greenwood,  Miss. 

SOUSAPHONE;  Victor  Danielson. 
Amundsen  High,  Chicago;  Robt.  Keam- 
merer,  Hobart,  Ind.;  James  Libkie, 
Joliet;  Junior  Morton,  Quincy;  Anton 
Sekyra,  Harrison  High,  Chicago;  Wayne 
Thompson,  Petersburg. 

SNARE  DRUM;  Rolfe  Newton.  Har¬ 
vard;  La  Verne  Reimers,  Joliet. 

BASS  DRUM;  David  Finney,  Peters¬ 
burg. 

TYMPANI;  Floyd  Shrader,  Quincy. 


(Continued  from  page  35) 

3.  Volume — does  it  start  off  loud  or 
soft?  In  general  is  it  a  “noisy” 
or  a  “meek”  type  of  number? 
Your  position  of  attention  and  the 
preparatory  downbeat  warns  the 
players  as  to  the  volume  desired. 
Note  also  changes  in  volume 
called  for  in  the  various  move¬ 
ments  and  be  sure  that  your  di¬ 
recting  “pictures”  those  .changes. 

4.  Style — does  it  start  in  smooth  or 
separated  style?  In  general  is  it 
a  smooth  or.  marcato  type  of  num¬ 
ber?  Here  again  we  must  note 
changes  of  style  throughout  the 
number  and  make  sure  the  ges¬ 
tures  used  “p  1  c  t  u  r  e”  those 
changes. 

5.  Details  of  structure  —  what 
changes  in  rhythmic  form  are 
found?  Is  there  a  D.C.  or  a  D.S.? 
(note  carefully  the  location  of  the 
sign  to  which  you  return)  a  coda? 
(be  sure  to  note  the  location  of 
that  sign)  any  holds?  any  abrupt 
pauses?  any  strains  (with  double 
endings)  which  do  not  repeat? 
All  these  details  must  be  taken 
in  almost  at  a  glance. 

6.  Melody — who  has  the  melody  at 
the  beginning?  Does  it  shift  later 
to  other  instruments?  Of  course 
you  should  know  at  all  times  who 
has  the  melody  and  give  cues  for 
entrances  for  both  melody  and 
accompaniment. 

7.  Accompaniment  —  what  is  the 
form  used  and  who  plays  it?  You 
can  often  “steady”  a  group  of 
players  by  giving  more  attention 
in  your  directing  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  voices.  Sometimes  the 
melody  or  countermelody  voices 
may  need  more  attention.  You 
will  have  to  decide  this  as  you 
study  the  score  and  also  by  the 
reaction  of  the  players  as  you 
direct. 

Select  rather  simple  numbers  for 

(Turn  to  page  41) 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

MUSIC  PUBLICATIONS 

ai 

Presser’s 

MAIL  ORDER  MUSIC  HOUSE 
1712-1714  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Books  of  Music  and  Studies  for  All 
Instruments,  Band  and  Orchestra 
Publications,  Popular,  Standard  and 
Classic  Music  from  the  Catalogs  of 
AU  Publishers. 


Rob  Roy  Peery's 
THIRD  POSITION  VIOLIN  BOOK 

Follows  the  same  plan  as  the  author's 
Firtt  Position  Violin  Book  (Fiddling  for 
Fun),  here  giving  a  thorough  course  in 
third  position  playing,  including  all  pos¬ 
sible  shifts  between  the  Angers. 

Price.  II. 00 


Announcing 

the  publication  of  a 

SOLO  VIOLIN  PART 

for  the 

EASIEST  ORCHESTRA 
COLLECTION 

Compiled,  Arranged  and  Edited  by 
ROB  ROY  PEERY 

In  almost  every  beginning  school  orches¬ 
tra  there  are  a  few  violinists  with  previous 
experience.  This  part,  playing  the  melody 
an  octave  higher,  will  delight  these  play¬ 
ers  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
pieces.  Price,  ts  cents 


DRILL  in  TECHMIC 

by  instrument 


by  section 

in  full  ensemble 

Qiords  .  .  scales  .  .  arpeggios  .  . 
rhythm  —  the  same  technical  studies 
ne^ed  to  perfect  individual  technic 
now  appll^  to  full  band  or  orches¬ 
tra.  Quickly  locate*  players  weak  in 
these  fundamentals,  helps  you  de¬ 
velop  them.  Every  instrument  is 
scored  and  takes  part.  Group  prac¬ 
tice  to  improve  attack,  intonation, 
technical  skill  as  a  group  is  vital  if 
you  are  to  have  an  organisation  of 
concert  calibre.  ENSEMBLE  DRILL 
Is  ideal  pre-rebearaal  “warm-up.” 

PAUL  A.  SCHMITT  MUSIC  CO. 

71  S.  Eighth  St„  Minneapolis  .  .  Or  your  dealer 


Short  school  year  al¬ 
lows  little  time  for 
development.  EN¬ 
SEMBLE  DRILL 
hel(M  you  get  quidc 
results.  That  is  why 
dosens  of  instructors 
have  already  ordered 
this  year.  Write  to¬ 
day. 


ENSEMBLE 
DRILL 


BAND  Oi  OBCHISTBA 


hr  BAVMOHO  C  BDSMLL 
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The  Saxette  Is 
a  Positive  Success 


In  pact  announce- 
manta  wa  have 
claimed  certain  thinca 
for  the  Saxette;  that  r 
it  will  find  and  de-  t 
velap  tddden  mual^  t 
talent;  that  it  laya  a  | 
rundamentai  founda¬ 
tion  for  muaic  atudy; 
that  it  will  decreaae 
tbe  work  and  in-  i 
craaae  tbe  reaulta  of  j 
tbe  Muaic  Department  in 
any  acbool  ayatem  where ; 
it  ia  Intelllcently  uaed. 

TAare  can  be  no  further 
doubt  oa  to  the  abrolvte 
truth  of  thete  eUtimt.  The 
ooerwhelwUmo  meeeee  of 
every  (cat  inetallatiou 
leaves  nothinff  more  to 
doubt.  Mvery  trial  hat 
proved  the  Saxette  a  post- 
tint 

Get  tbe  facta. — ^the  wh<^ 
atorr  that  we  cannot  tell 
in  tnia  email  apace.  Find 
out  what  the  Saxette  ia 
doinp  in  other  achotda, — 
what  It  can  do  for  you. 
No  obligation.  Write  for 
llhiatrated  booklet  and 
complete  detaila.  Do  thia 
today. 


Saxette  Co.,  Delaware,  O. 


The  Game  of  Mutie  Building 
“How  to  Find  and  Prepare 
INSTRUMENTAL  TALENT 
for  Banda  and  Ordieatraa 
in  tbe  Lower  Oradea" 

ar  nboob  ir*  ulna  th* 
■MOt"  to  fled  tha  too- 
and  ailailnato  tha  nntoual- 
atodaet  ia  lataraattaclr  toM 
boaklat.  wlUi  toanj  aae- 
pietotaa.  Band  tar  foun. 


Dalb^*»  Omaha  Special 

TR0MB0HE&  VALVE  OLS 

All  brass  players  prefer  it. 
There  is  no  snb^tnte  for  qual¬ 
ity.  At  all  music  stores. 

Band  Leaders: — Send  for  our 
new  44  page  catalog  with  sam¬ 
ple  parts  free. 

W.  R.  MNy  MKk  Ci.,  OMha,  Nihr. 


SQUIER  STRINGS 

The  Werid's  Finest 

MUSICAL  STRINGS 

SQUIER-TRUED  STRINOt 
ALL  AMERICAR  STRINGS 
TOMKAT  VIOLIR  SETS 

Mmnufmetmred  by 

V.  C.  SQUIER  CO..  BaUi  Cmk.  Mich. 


Charlat  Taacaidan'i  MODERN  BTUraS  tMr 
tnimpai  (.75)  Baiuat tonal  tocbnlcal  itadlat 
on  Dinali,  Maicto,  ate.  Alao  for  8AZ  (.75) 
IMPBOVIBINO  BIUPLUIED  (11.50) 
■adarn  hot  plartna  tar  AU  InatnaanU. 
Tan  eoaplata  bot  cboraaaa  by  Parantl,  Tea- 
f  arGen,  tie. 

MUSIC  COUNTIMQ  BIMPLiriED  (.75) 
aaadoriod  by  Botfa,  Blayat.  PRACmCAL 
SONOW’BrnNO  (tl.OO)  abona  conatruetlon 
at  worda  and  Boale.  Daala  with  banaony. 
rtayalDf.  aapyrUbta,  ate. 


Tha 

BIG 

little 

ADS 

D.  GORNSTON,  MR  IGA  SL.  JMiki.  N.Y 


“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs 


Contest  time!  It  is  n  thrill  to  every 
boy  or  sirl,  for  it  arouses  in  them  the 
spirit  of  sportinE  competition.  And 
mothers  and  fathers  are  proud  of  the 
school  musicians  who  are  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  these  cultural  events.  It 
ia  with  real  sorrow  that  mdViy  find  it 
impossible  to  send  their  boys  and  Rirls 
to  the  contests.  The  expenses,  while 
not  exorbitant,  often  are  difficult  to 
meet.  And  so  it  ia  that  many  of  our 
flnest  school  musicians  never  reach  the 
contests. 

This  trsEedy  misht  be  averted.  In 
fact  many  parents  have  found  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem.  Band  parents 
clubs  are  busy  rlEht  now  raisinR 
funds  to  send  worthy  boys  and  girls 
to  contests.  Many  of  these  groups  have 
been  working  steadily  since  fall.  A 
few  even  continued  their  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Collective  eSorts 
have  succeeded  where  individual  hopes 
might  have  failed. 

•  •  • 

They  P«y  C«th 

One  of  the  farsighted  organisations 
is  the  Monroe,  North  Carolina,  Band 
Parents  Association.  Tbe  members 
have  been’  busy  raising  funds  for  new 
uniforms,  equipment,  and  emergency 
needs  since  October.  During  that 
month  the  club  had  a  booth  at  the 
county  fair  and  cleared  9200.  The 
Merchants  Association  donated  9200, 
and  additional  money  has  been  raised 
by  selling  tickets  to  the  mid-year  con¬ 
cert.  And  now  they  have  plans  for  a 
Jamboree  of  Fun  sometime  this  month, 
and  they  expect  appreciable  returns 
from  It. 

This  group  of  band  parents  has  pur¬ 
chased  new  uniforms  for  their  boys 
and  girls,  and  they  are  quite  proud  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  pay 
cash  for  them.  But  by  no  means  have 
all  of  the  activities  of  this  association 
been  held  with  a  financial  end  in  view. 
Several  programs  have  been  presented 
In  which  every  musician  in  grammar 
school  or  high  school  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate. 

This  parents  club  was  organised  last 
August  with  Mrs.  J.  Hampton  Price  as 
president,  and  in  it  the  band  feels  that 
it  has  a  very  loyal  supporter.  R.  W. 
House  is  director  of  the  band  in  Monroe. 
•  •  • 

Promised — 75  New  Members 

Another  band  parents  association 
which  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  business  of  supporting  the  school 
musicians  is  the  Band  Parenta  Club  of 
North  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  At  present 
there  are  seventy-five  members  In  the 
club,  and  the  membership  committee 
chairman  promises  that  they  will  soon 
have  150  enthusiastic  parents. 

Tbe  officers  of  the  club,  organised  by 
Elmer  P.  Magnell,  band  director,  are 
Mrs.  T.  Blumell,  president;  Mre.  O.  W. 
Schneeweis,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Oliver 
Peterson,  treasurer;  and  Adolph  John¬ 
son,  secretary.  Committee  chairmen  in¬ 
clude  Mrs.  Roberts,  constitution  and 
by-laws;  Mrs.  Oeorge  Steilow,  mem¬ 
bership;  Mrs.  Magnell,  entertainment; 
and  Mr.  Stahlmen,  ways  and  means. 

The  club  meets  tha  third  Monday  of 
every  month  and  each  meeting  haa 


been  enthusiastically  attended.  Band 
concerts,  vaudeville  acts,  card  parties 
— all  are  employed  by  the  ways  and 
means  committee  In  raising  funds  in 
this  music  minded  community. 

•  •  • 

Toy*  Do  the  Trick 

Band  parents  club  are  busy  down  in 
Texas,  too,  as  evidenced  by  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Mineala  organisation.  This 
club  is  very  young,  but  the  members 
have  already  raised  enough  funds  to 
purchase  many  necessities  for  their 
bandsters.  During  the  Armistice  cele¬ 
bration  the  club  sold  candy  and  sand¬ 
wiches  which  were  donated  by  towns¬ 
people.  They  have  also  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  selling  of  toys  with 
slogans  printed  on  them  such  as  “Sup¬ 
port  the  Band,”  or  “Mineala  Band.” 
The  mothers  and  fathers  are  planning 
now  to  buy  new  uniforms  for  the  school 
musicians  of  Mineala. 

•  •  • 

Yes,  dotted  all  over  our  country  are 
mothers  and  fathers  “behind  the  cur¬ 
tain  in  the  Back  Parlor”  working, 
thinking,  and  planning  for  the  success 
of  their  sons  and  daughters,  their  band, 
their  orchestra.  Their  motives  are 
prompted  only  by  love,  and  they  neither 
ask  nor  expect  reward,  only  to  stand 
in  the  shadow  of  that  success  for  which 
they  hold  themselves  responsible. 

•  •  • 

Thgy're  Working,  Too 

Mrs.  Carl  Meese  Is  the  busy  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organisation  in  Dover, 
Ohio.  .  .  Bensenvillq,  Illinois,  band 

mothers  are  making  ready  their  treas¬ 
ury  in  anticipation  of  a  trip  to  the 
National  for  their  boys  and  girls  this 
spring.  This  club  was  organised  in 
1933,  and  sent  the  band  to  the  National 
in  Des  Moines.  .  .  Parents  of  the 
school  musicians  at  Farragut  High 
School,  Chicago,  are  sponsoring  socials, 
dances,  and  parties  to  raise  funds  for 
new  Instruments,  and  uniforms. 

When  the  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  High 
School  Band  made  a  trip  to  Pine  Bluff 
recently  the  band  and  orchestra  parents 
clubs  furnished  sandwiches,  candy  and 
fruit,  which  were  sold  on  the  train. 
These  organisations  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  group  in  making  the  trip. 

•  •  • 

Other  parent  clubs  want  to  know 
what  you  are  doing  to  meet  your  finan¬ 
cial  problems.  They  want  to  know 
what  methods  you  have  found  most 
successful  in  raising  funds.  They  want 
to  know  how  you  are  going  to  send 
your  boys  and  girls  to  the  approach¬ 
ing  contests. 

Send  us  your  suggestions  and  news 
of  your  activities  now,  so  that  parents 
where  there  are  no  organisations  to 
meet  such  needs  will  find  encourage¬ 
ment  and  benefit  by  reading  what 
your  groups  are  doing. 

There  Is  still  time  for  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  a  band  parents  club  in  every 
school  where  there  are  boys  and  girls 
who  should  be  going  to  the  contests. 
By  sending  us  your  suggestions  right 
away,  you  may  incite  the  organisation 
of  such  groups  and  help  some  talented 
boy  or  girl  to  realise  a  life  ambition 
by  attending  a  contest. 


UNION  MAM  J 

XjNIFOHMS 

for 

SCHOOL  BANDS 


Uniform*  with  Fit, 
Style  and  Comfort.  Send 
for  cauloc  363S,  Mm- 
l^*  and  price*.  Moat 
Prize  Winning  Banda 
wear  unifomi*  made  by 


TbaPETTIBONE  BKOS.Mff.C*. 
IMIanM  — Lo4fa  BimpBii 

OKha^rirO^ 


OWN  A  GENUINE 


Goldbeck  Matal  Ebonite 


MOUTHPECE 

GBKAT  lywptamy  artliU  aUdly 
pay  Oaldbam  t».M  to  tlM.M 


far  Ma'  ftaMW  onatoai-wad*  maath- 
placat.  Noe  b*  affan  yo*  Idaotleal 
onaUty.  mzm  ptopofttooi.  aaaa  BaUl 
•banlto  watarltl  at  aaa^Iy  Mm 
prlaaa  aiad*  poaalbto  by  qoaatlty 
predoetloa. 


CkM  QaaMi  II  Lmw  mm 

Cholea  tt  4  elm,  T 

dim.  K  apan.  OB  Ooldbaek  BpaeUl. 


allablly  aara  opan  than  oiadluaa. 

Eb  ar  Bb  ClarlBal....t  •.{• 
Bb  liirina  Baaaabaaa  {.W 
Eb  All*  banoabapa. .  JJ# 
e  Malady  baaoa^a. .  b.4b 
Bb  Tamr  iwalma..  *M 

BBarMaoa  bMoabaaa  b.M 
Baa*  ■aMabaao...  11.4b 


Try  aM  of  tbaa*  OoUbaa  waatar- 
plaeaa  and  aa*  ban  graatly  It  la^ 
praaaa  tana  and  playtna  qoalltlaa  of 
aay  Inatrwaaot.  Batiafaetlon  loarantaad  or  niooay  r^ 
fmiM.  Ordw  dlnei  frap  thU  •<)?«rUMnaiit  w 
jroar  antic  dctlcr. 


ARTHUR  GOLDBECK 


DEPT.  IIS.  IM  B  WABAbH  AVE..  CHICABO.  ILL. 


■fiU-iVtaiAttOmtmm 
have  the  finest  toae... 


are  the  only  heads  guaranteed 
against  all  weather  conditions. 

They  are  being  used  in  the 
U.  S.  Military  Band  at  West 
Point  and  hundreds  of  other 
large  organizations. 


G*l  aham/fpaa  ywar  dtsUrt  ar  wrii* 


422  HRST  AVENUE  PITTIlUNUn.  PA. 


helpthTgood  player  play  better 


OOLO  CROWN  lECO  CO.  Mt  L  ChiiMsI  It.  CMnoa  HL 

ASK  YOUR  MUSIC  STORE 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS 


iStSi  39c  ^ 

W*  Carry  a  Omilata  Ida*  at  IfMtaal 


land  fav  Maar  BeWatla 

GENEBAL  MUSICUN8  SUPPLY  CO. 

IS4  W.  4Sad  BL.  Naar  Varik  N.  V. 
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your  llrBt  work  In  front  of  the  band, 
oreheatTB,  or  glee  clnb.  It  will  pay 
yoa  to  practically  memorize  these 
first  nnmbera,  for  yon  will  feel  much 
more  confident.  Study  the  score  care¬ 
fully,  also  the  individual  parts.  Hum 
the  melody  and  tap  out  the  accom¬ 
paniment  figures.  Ask  your  director 
or  teacher  to  check  on  the  gestures 
used  to  see  that  they  really  “picture” 
accurately  and  gracefully  the  musical 
style  and  ideas  to  be  expressed. 

In  our  next  lesson  we  will  discuss 
STAGE  DEPORTMENT,  how  to  get 
on  and  off  the  htage,  how  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  applause,  what  to  do  between 
numbers,  and  other  bits  of  stage 
business  that  will  make  you  more 
confident  In  your  public  appearances. 
We  will  also  study  the  rules  for  rou¬ 
tine  In  INTERPRETATION  and 
playing  with  good  EXPRESSION. 


Bargain  Counter 


SENSATIONAL;  The  life  hiatory  of  guest  of 
honor  at  Illinois  University  Band  Clinic,  Her¬ 
bert  Clarke.  Read  how  he  became  famous.  Told 
w  interestingly  by  the  master  himself;  75c. 
Joseph  H'.iber,  3413  WyomiuB,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DRUM  BOOKS:  Standard  drum  books.  Dodge 
Drum  School,  beginners.  $1.50;  Drum  Chart, 
correct  stickwark,  75c  (for  the  2,  12).  Mili¬ 
tary  Beats,  drum  corps  drumming,  75c.  Stick 
Control,  daily  practice,  $1.50.  All  poatp^. 
George  B.  Stone  &  Son,  Inc.,  61  Hanover  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


MUSIC  ARRANGKU:  For  pianos,  orchestra 
and  band;  we  compose  mniic  to  words;  write 
for  prices.  Bauer  Bros,  (formerly  of  Soum’s 
Band).  Oahkoah,  WU. 


ATTENTION:  Our  new,  modem  20  lesson 
course,  highly  recommended  by  publishers  and 
musicians  teaches  yon  to  compote  and  arrange 
for  band,  orchestra,  piano,  and  voice.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  free  information.  Ed  Chenette,  714 
Caracas  St..  Tampa,  Fla. 


MUSICIANSHIP  Couriea:  Supply  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Music  classes  are  constantly  being 
formed  and  mnticianihip  and  piano  playing  in 
the  first  are  being  successfully  presented.  In¬ 
vestigate  the  plan.  Both  child  or  adult,  write 
or  call  Mr.  Perfield,  103  East  86th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


PIANO  COURSE:  "Play  Popular  Piano.” 
Complete  course  in  ten  simplified  lessons.  For 
adults  or  children.  Get  this  successful  course 
and  play  popular  piano.  $1  postpaid.  E.  J. 
Vaudreuil,  Jr.,  118  E.  113th  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
CaUf. 


HOT  CHORUSES  on  Dinah,  St.  Louis  Blues, 
Ida,  Tiger  Rag,  for  clarinet,  trumpet.  E-flat 
or  B-flat  aaxophooe.  Four  choruses  for  $1. 
Write,  how  to  learn  hot  playing  and  improvising 
the  melody  way  in  ten  easy  lessons.  W.  G, 
Hlavin,  3547  East  161tt  SL,  aevdand,  Ohio. 


Fine  Band  Instrument  Repair- 
Remember,  there  it  no  need  of  trusting 
yonr  instrument  to  incapable  hands.  Our  shop 
IS  as  near  to  you  aa  your  nearest  post  office. 
Most  modem  and  best  equipped  sbm  in  the 
West.  Write  Chris  B.  Ltnachoteii,  240  Cdu- 
stitntion  Bldg.,  34  South  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utoh. 
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LIMITED  supply  salesmen’s  demonstrators. 
Cnndy-Bettoney  make,  silver  plated  Boehm  sys¬ 
tem  clarinet  in  fine  case.  Regular  price  $45  ;  dis¬ 
posal  price;  $26.  Pan-American  make  silver  plated 
trumpet  in  heavy  keratol  case.  Kei^ular  price. 
$40;  disposal  price,  $21.  These  instruments 
are  practically  like  new  and  guaranteed  to  be 
perfect.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  list  of  bargains  on  reconditioned  instruments. 
The  Davitt  &  Hanser  Music  Company,  304  Main 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

THE  HICKERNELL  Solo  Trumpet.  Warren, 
Ohio.  Supercedes  standard  trumpet  and  comet. 
Outstanding;  superlative;  the  “Stradivarius"  and 
"Steinway”  of  the  brasses.  Modem  setting  of 
original  rich  trumpet  quality.  Designed  to  en- 

courage  and  develop  the  trumpet  soloist. _ 

BARGAINS :  New  Bb  Clarinet,  nickel  plated 
Hoehm  for  only  $28.  Three  days’  trial.  French 
made  clarinet  reeds,  50  for  $2.  French  model 
clarinet  case,  plush  lined,  $6.25.  Oboes  and 
clarinets  overhauled  to  play  like  new.  W.  G. 
Hlavin,  3547  East  161st  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
BARGAINS:  Buescher  Sousaphone  with  case 
and  stand.  King  baritone  sax  like  new.  One 
Martin  and  one  Conn  tenor  sax,  like  new,  also 
many  other  bargains.  Send  for  bam  am  list. 
Elkhart  Musicians  Supply  Co.,  448  Middlebury 

St.,  Elkhart.  Ind. _ 

CLARINET  outfits,  silver  plated,  Boehm  system, 
complete  in  velvet  lined  case,  $40  value,  $24.50. 
Violin  outfits  complete  in  case  with  accessories 
$50  value,  $25.  Trumpet  outfits,  silver  gold  bell. 
$40  value,  $24.50.  All  prices  cash;  money  order 
or  c.  o.  d.  Send  for  catalog.  Swain’s  Music 

House,  Mansfield,  Pa. _ 

YEAR  END  clearance  sale,  offering  latest  model 
Conn  or  Holton  alto  saxofdione  for  less  than  half 
original  price.  Either  instrument  with  case  for 
$68.50  on  money  back  c.  o.  d.  basis.  Broyles 

Piano  Co.,  Shreveport,  La. _ 

INVENTORY  clearance.  Bargains  in  good  sec¬ 
ond  hand  musical  instmments;  3  D|y  piccolos; 

1  C  flute ;  6  Bb  clarinets,  metal  and  wood,  Boehm ; 

1  Martin  trumpet ;  1  Ludwig  snare  dmm ;  6 
’cellos;  1  viola;  4  violins.  Write  for  description 
and  prices.  Ziegler  Music  Shop,  105  W.  6th, 

Muscatine,  Iowa _ 

BARGAINS:  Buescher,  Conn,  King,  Martin, 
Holton  alto  and  tenor  saxophones  from  $30 ; 
Buescher,  King,  Conn  trampets  from  $20 ;  Eb 
bass  upright  Conn,  silver,  $40.  All  instmments 
in  perfect  condition.  Sent  c.  o.  d.  on  3  days’ 
trial.  Pettey  Music  Co.,  803  Liberty  Ave., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. _ 

HARRY  B.  Jay  comet,  silver  plated  gold  bell 
in  case,  $35.  Lyon  Healy  comet,  same  finish 
in  case,  $25.  Buescher  BB  sousaphone,  silver 
plated  gold  bell,  $150.  All  instruments  are  like 
new.  Write  for  list.  Joseph  Jiran,  1333  West 

18th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

IF  WE  have  the  used  or  demonstrator  instru¬ 
ment  you  need,  yon  will  save  money.  Ask  about 
instmment  nerfed.  Trade-ins  acc^ted.  Have 
15  new  Boehm  wood  or  ebonite  clarinets  to  close 
out  at  $30  each.  Wallace  Music  House,  4236 

Wilcox  St.,  Chicago,  111. _ 

CHROME  BUGLES:  Eight  Holton  soprano, 
four  Leedy  baritone,  gold  bell,  like  new,  less 

than  half  price.  Holton  baritone  saxophone, 
silver,  $125.  Tenor  Buescher  saxophone,  silver, 
$75.  S^rano  King  saxophone,  silver,  $45.  Fine 
'cello,  $35.  Mayfield  Music  Co.,  4  North  Main, 

Hutchinson,  Kan. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Schmidt  double  French  horn,  F 
and  B-flat,  in  fair  case,  $55.  Bargains  in 

other  instmments.  Class  Studios  of  Dmmming, 
3609  Stoer  Road,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland, 

Ohio, _ 

FOR  SALE:  Alto  sax,  Holton,  silver  plated, 
condition  like  new.  Free  trial.  $35.  Also 
tenor  sax,  Holton,  $40.  A  No.  1  condition. 

Louis  Plants,  Elkhom,  Wis. _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  28x22  Leedy  bass  dmm. 
One  large  Leedy  four  octave  xylophone,  fibre 
tmnk.  Two  pair  fourteen  inch,  one  pair  fifteen 
inch,  new,  genuine  Turkish  cymbals.  Dram 

heads  and  hickory  sticks,  cheap.  H.  A.  Fogel, 
P.  O.  Box  445.  Canton,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  Three  fine  clarinet  bargains:  H. 
Bettoney,  silver,  ooe  piece,  Boehm  system  with 
case,  $45.  Coon,  wood,  Albert  system,  IS  key, 
4  ring.  French  style  case,  $12.50.  York,  like 
above,  $10.  A.  H.  Hassler,  Princeton,  III. 


FOR  SALE:  Buffet  E-flat  clarinet,  wood 
Boehm,  excellent  condition,  fine  scale,  complete 
in  case,  $50.  Worswick  Flute  Co.,  250  Hunt¬ 
ington^ _ 

BARGAIN  Sale:  Recreated  Stradivarius,  copy, 
violin,  excellent  tone,  Pernambucco  bow,  and 
velvet  lined  case,  $15.  Thompson -Odell  silver 
plated  tmmpet,  gold  in  bell,  quick  change,  with 
case,  $17.  Frank  C.  Weston,  37  Cedar  St.,  Mar¬ 
blehead^^ _ ' 

MUSICIANS,  Attention:  Violin  (Roth  made) 
$23.95,  retail  $75 — outfit  $33.95  including  velvet 
lined  case  and  Pernambucco  bow.  Retail  value 
complete  $75.  Gurley-Claesgens  Music  Co., 

Utica.  N.  Y, _ 

ROSS  HICKERNELL,  conductor  Dana  Musical 
Institute  Band,  Warren,  Ohio,  for  years  direc¬ 
tor  “The  Coraetist”  Jacobs  Orchestra  Monthly, 
will  gladly  answer  questions  relating  to  trumpet 
or  other  wind  instruments.  No  obligation.  En- 

close  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. _ 

BAND  Instmment  Bargains:  Bb  clarinet  out¬ 
fit.  silver  plated,  velvet  lined  case,  $29.75,  retail 
value  $49.50.  Trumpet  outfit,  silver  and  fine 
case,  $24.75,  retail  value,  $39.  Bb  slide  trom¬ 
bone  outfit,  silver,  velvet  lined  case  $29.75,  retail 
value  $65.  Gurley-Claesgens  Music  Co.,  Inc., 
Utica.  N.  y. 

FULL  VALUE  Paid:  Used  band  and  orchestra 
instruments.  We  buy,  sell,  or  exchange.  Don’t 
fail  to  get  our  offer.  Send  for  violin  catalog  and 
band  accessory  list.  Peate’s  Music  House,  Inc., 

D^t.  A,  Utica,  N,  Y. _ 

PLAYERS :  Send  for  special  prices  on  standard 
makes  of  reeds.  Vibrator,  Vandoren,  etc.,  also  all 
makes  of  mouthpieces.  Gurley-Claesgens  Music 
Co.,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

REEDS:  The  Litke  Bassoon  Reeds,  all  hand 
made,  produce  a  wonderful  tone,  especially  made 
for  Heckel  and  Heckel  System  Bassoons.  50 
years’  experience.  Price  $1  each,  6  for  $4.50. 
P.  Litke,  3078  Hull  Ave.,  Bronx.  New  York 

City. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS:  High  quality  professional 
reeds,  of  my  own  hand  make.  Ready  to  play, 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big  brilliant 
tone.  4  reeds  $3,  postage  prepaid.  John  E. 

Ferrell,  3535-A  Juniata  St.,  St.  Igiuis,  Mo. _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  Will  make  your  reeds  just 
like  mine  which  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
OrchMtra.  Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  as 
to  pitch,  easy  beautiful  tone.  Mounted  on 
Loree  tubes.  $1  each,  6  for  $5.50.  LOREE 
OBOE:  Bargain.  Send  (or  details.  Andre 

Andraud,  3500  Brentwoo<l,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
REEDS:  Oboe,  bassoon,  clarinet,  guaranteed  to 
suit.  Made  by  hand  by  a  “reed”  player.  For 
20  years  professional  with  Sousa,  Innes,  Pryor, 
Kilties,  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  Band,  Golden 
Gate  Pafk  Band,  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
Chadwick’s  Boston  Orch.,  10  years  music  instruc¬ 
tor  Calif.  Schools.  Head  of  woodwind  dept. 

Pacific  Grove  Summer  School.  All  reeds  made 
from  best  imported  French  and  Spanish  cane 
and  graded  as  to  strength.  Bassoon  reeds ; 
Heckel  system,  75c;  French  model,  65c.  Oboe 
reeds,  75c  or  60c  with  your  old  tube.  Clarinet 
reeds,  12  for  $1,  25  for  $1.75,  100  for  $6.  Any 
reeds  gladly  sent  on  trial  to  any  music  instruc¬ 
tor.  Please  state  what  strength  reed  is  desired. 
L.  E.  M.  Cosmey,  P.  O.  Box  773,  Monterey, 

Calif. _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  A  fine  hand  made  reed  at 
70c ;  3  (or  $2,  6  (or  $3.85,  plus  old  tubes.  De 
pendable,  responsive,  and  ready  to  play.  Try  my 
reeds  and  improve  your  playing.  Kus.-tell  ^un- 

ders,  Elkhom,  Wis. _ 

REEDS:  Lynn  Patent  Unbreakable  Metal  Reed 
now  selling,  clarinet,  50c ;  Eb  alto,  75c ;  Bb 
tenor,  $1.  Finished  same  strength  as  cane.  Sold 
(or  cash  or  c.  o.  d.  Lynn’s  Re<^,  1810  5th  Ave., 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa, _ 

UNIFORMS:  100  Grey  cadet  band  coats,  $3 
each.  Caps,  $1.  Military  Cadet  uniforms,  regu¬ 
lation  and  Legion  style  band  coats  and  other  uni¬ 
forms.  Bargain  prices.  Circular  free.  Jandorf, 

172  W,  81st  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

UNIFORMS:  Musicians  mess  eton  jackets, 

blue,  maroon,  green,  black,  white  pearl  buttons, 
every  size,  slightly  used,  $2.  Sashes,  black  silk, 
white  $1.  Tuxedo  suits  complete,  $1.  Regula¬ 
tion  band  coats,  $2.50.  Caps,  blue,  red,  white, 
new,  $1.50.  Free  lists.  At  Wallace,  2416  N. 
Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 


UNIFORMS:  Fourteen  beautiful,  latest  style 

uniforms  of  O.  D.  Whipcord  New,  have  never 
been  worn.  Must  sell  at  once.  Will  sacrifice. 
Write  quick  (or  complete  information  and  bargain 

price.  H,  C,  Diehl.  Greenville,  111. _ 

UNIFORMS:  Write  for  circular  price  list. 

Complete  band  uniforms,  $12.50  up.  Pants  and 
coat  presser,  $1.10  each.  Coat  room  checks,  $2 
per  thousand.  Gym  rompers,  middies,  bloomeis, 
shorts.  Lindner,  425  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Agents  wanted. _ 

PkE-INVENTORY  Clearance:  DispUy  and 
reconditioned  instruments.  Guaranteed  perfect 
condition.  Cases  included.  Conn  vocabell  cor¬ 
net,  silver,  $39.  Indiana  tmmpet,  silver,  $.19. 
Pan-American  French  horn  and  trombone,  lac- 
uered  brass,  $72,  $35,  respectively.  Saxophones, 
utes,  clarinets.  Write  for  details.  Winters  Pi- 

ano  Co.,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Leedy  14x5  metal  separate  ten 
sion  drum.  $12.  Pedler  metal  Boehm  system 
clarinet,  like  new,  $28.  Conn  gold  plated  trom¬ 
bone,  $45.  Buescher  mellophone,  silver  platcti, 
F  and  E-flat,  in  case.  Kohlert  metal  saxophone, 
oboe  (new),  $85.  Crestline  Music  Co.,  530  N. 

Thoman  St.,  Crestline.  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Bargain.  One  Conn  gold  plated 
bass  saxophone,  periect  condition,  not  scratched 
or  marred.  Looks  like  new,  complete  with  good 
case  and  (movable  stand  to  hold  saxophone)  all 
for  $95.  Will  consider  trade-in.  DeVries  & 
Dornbos  Co.,  40  E.  8th  St.,  Holland,  Mich. 
FOR  SALE:  Selmer  Bb  clarinet  forked  Bb. ’ 
completely  overhauled  and  in  best  of  condition. 
Also  French  make  clarinet  in  fine  condition,  $30. 
Want  good  bass  or  alto  clarinet.  Wyman,  207 

Iowa,  Urbana,  III. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Your  opportunity  to  secure  A-l 
libraries,  band  or  orchestra,  not  burdened  with 
sbofly  numbers.  Overtures,  selections,  idylles. 
tonepoems,  gavottes,  serenades,  humoresques, 
characteristiques,  intermezzos,  solos,  waltzes, 
marches,  etc.  Catalog  if  interested.  _  Keating's 
American  Band,  formerly  city  of  New  York, 
Route  1,  Box  387,  Saugerties,  N.  Y, 
REPAIRS:  Clarinet,  flutes,  saxophones,  and  all 
other  reed  instmments.  Factory  trained  repair¬ 
man.  Quick  service  and  lower  prices.  Write 
for  price  list.  Ixiuis  Plantz,  624  N.  Wisconsin 

St.,  Elkhom,  Wis. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Conn  alto  saxophone,  silver,  fine 
condition  with  case,  $45.  Boehm  system  Selmer 
"A”  clarinet,  fine  condition  with  double  case, 
bargain  for  $45.  Trial.  W.  W.  Doherty,  562 

Congress  St.,  Portland.  Maine. _ 

FOR  SALK:  Hand  made  reeds,  special  for  $1 — 
12  clarinet  or  8  alto  saxophone  or  6  tenor  or  4 
liaritone.  Fine  Spanish  cane.  A  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you  of  the  superiority.  W.  W.  Doherty, 

562  'Congress  St.,  Portland.  Maine. _ 

VIOLINS:  Deep,  mellow,  soulful  —  on  easy 
credit  terms.  High  grade,  wonderful  instru¬ 
ments  of  my  own  make.  Development  of  maiw 
years’  expertness.  Write  for  book.  Gustav  S. 
Henning.  301  Fisher  Studio,  Seattle.  Wash. 
WANTED:  Bo^  musicians  of  high  school  age 
for  the  Bolles  Military  and  Naval  School  Band. 
Liberal  reductions  in  scholarships  offered.  Ad¬ 
dress  Music  Dept.,  Bolles  School,  San  Jose  Blvd., 

Jacksonville,  Fla. _ 

SCHOLARSHIPS  now  open  to  qualified  high 
school  band  musicians  at  leading  Eastern  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  1936-1937  session.  Value  $900. 
Selection  by  audition  only.  Sophomores,  juniors 
preferred.  Write  for  application.  Box  36  The 

SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. _ 

STUDENTS  of  Transposition,  Orchestration,  and 
Instrumentation,  you  need  O.  Richards  Shortcut 
Music  Chart — a  time  saver  (or  all  instmments. 
Recommended  by  America’s  famous  cornetist, 
Herbert  L.  Clarke,  and  many  others.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.25.  Edna  Richards.  11  W.  N.  2nd 
St..  Montrose,  Colo. 


High  Grade  Flutes  and  Pireolos 
in  Silver  and  Gold 
Built  to  last  a  life  time 

IVritr  for  Prices 

Flutes  made  to  order  .  .  Fine  repairing 

WORSWICK  FLUTE  COMPANY 
ZSa  Huntbigton  Ave.  Boston,  Maas. 


INSTRUMENTS 

( 

A  prt'mium  lint*'-  without  any 
“pruniiuin**  in  the  price.  Write 
for  C  atalogs  and  literature. 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO  .  GMkO  RtPiDS  mich 


A  New  “Spinno”  Twirler 


Designed  and  perfectly  balanced  for  solo  twirling,  high  throws 
and  spectacular  work  on  parade  and  football  field.  Length  34 
inches,  ^  inch  shaft;  weight  28  ounces.  Spiral  grooving  in  center 
of  shaft  gives  illusion  of  revolutions  faster  than  actual.  Brilliant 
indestructible  chromium  finish.  The  finest 
twirling  baton  ever  designed. 


STRONG  AND  STURDY 


Reinforced  with  wood  shaft;  utmost  strength 
and  sturdiness.  Cut  shows  hickory  reinforcing 
in  the  shaft. 


Junior  “Spinno”  Twirling  Baton 


Herman  Wiaqman,  Jr.,  of  Austin  Hiqh 
School,  Chicago,  first  drum  major  champion 
of  tha  National  Contasts,  and  a  first  di- 
visionar  at  Das  Moinas  last  yaar,  says,  "I 
hava  usad  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  batons  in 
all  of  my  compatitiva  work  and  exhibitions. 
These  new  'Spinnos'  are  really  and  truly 
tha  finest  batons  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am 
getting  mora  spaed  out  of  my  new  'Spinno' 
than  I  aver  did  out  of  the  old  modal." 


Like,  in  every  respect,  but  size.  This  speed  twirler  is  particu* 
larly  designed  for  fast  exhibition  and  contest  work.  Recommended 
for  two-baton  twirling,  and  for  junior  and  girl  twirlers.  Positively 
the  fastest  baton  ever  made.  Length  32  inches,  %  inch  shaft: 
weight  approximately  22  ounces. 


Get  Yours  FREE 


Here  is  the  way  you  get  the  complete  drum  major’s  outfit  for 
your  band  absolutely  free.  Go  out  and  get  thirty-five  of  your 
band  members  to  subscribe  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official 
organ  of  the  National  School  Band  Association.  A  full  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  costs  but  sixty  cents — Two-Quarters-and-a-Dime.  That 
pays  for  ten  big  issues — every  month  except  J  uly  and  August.  Send 
these  thirty-five  subs,  with  your  remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN ;  and  your  choice  of  these  two  batons,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  book,  “How  to  Twirl  a  Baton,”  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once 
postpaid  and  absolutely  free  of  cost. 


“How  to  Twirl  a  Baton” 

Instruction  Book  FREE 
with  Outfit 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  the  layman  who  starts 
from  “scratch.” 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration 
and  diagram  with  a  simplified  and  easy- 
to-understand  description. 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this 
fascinating  art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice 
all  by  yourself. 


Get  Results! 


Act  Now! 


Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their  entire 
enrollment — with  no  free  prize.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  this 
wonderful  outfit  for  only  thirty-five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited. 
Besides  you  need  the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Put  this  over 
for  your  band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you.  m 


Katbryn  Clark,  drum  major  of  fka  Elkhart 
(Indiana)  High  School  Band,  wax  tha  first 
to  usa  tha  naw  "Junior  Spinno,"  in  tha 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival  Contest.  She 
won  FIRST  PLACE  against  all  competition, 
and  she  acclaims  the  new  "Junior  Spinno" 
the  finest  and  fastest  baton  sha  has  ever 
twirled.  Both  "Spinnos"  are  "lightning." 


230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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AT  THE  1935 
NATIONAL 
CONTEST 


MORTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  TROMBONE  QUARTET.  Gcero. 

111.  The  only  first  divisioa  wiaDer,  1935  National  Solo  and  Ensemble 
Contest.  Left  to  tight :  Eugene  Ripkey,  Edward  Rendek,  Joseph 
Beycek,  Roy  Hrubes.  Each  of  these  winners  plays  a  Conn  trombone. 

1*4  the  1935  National  High  School  Solo  and  Ensemble 
Contest  Conn  instruments  won  an  overwhelming  viaory. 
In  addition  to  the  winning  ensemble  shown  here,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  solo  events  were  won  by  players  using  Conn 
instruments.  Of  191  winners,  of  which  we  have  definite 
check,  placing  in  1st,  2nd,  3rd  or  4th  division,  over  half  used 
Conn  instruments.  More  Conns  were  used  by  these  players 
than  all  other  makes  combined.  Year  after  year  similar  re¬ 
sults  show  Conn  supremacy. 

In  the  1934  Solo  and  Ensemble  events,  the  winners  used  more 
Conns  than  all  other  makes  combined.  And  Conn  instruments  pre¬ 
dominated  in  all  three  of  the  first  division  Class  A  bands  and  also 
in  the  only  first  division  Class  B  band.  In  these  four  bands  there 
were  138  Conns. 

A  late  model  Conn  will  improve  your  chances  for  championship 
performance.  Try  one  at  your  Conn  dealer’s  store.  Or  write  for  free 
book  on  your  favorite  instrument. 

C  G.  CONN,  JOtd.,  142  CONN  BUILDING,  ELKHART,  IND. 


HARRISON  TECH.  HIGH  SCHOOL  TROMBONE  QUARTET. 
Chicago,  Ill.  'The  only  second  division  winner,  1933  National  Solo 
and  Ensemble  Contest.  Left  to  right :  Everett  Maschek,  Carl  Berman, 
Clarence  Kuncl,  James  Stefl.  Three  of  the  four  play  Conn  trom¬ 
bones,  two  playing  Connquerors. 
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NSTRUMENTS 


HOBART  HIGH  SCHOOL  BRASS  SEXTET  {Mow},  Hobart.  Ind¬ 
iana.  Second  division  winners,  1933  National  Solo  and  Ensemble 
Contest.  Solid  Conn  equipment  throughout.  Left  to  right:  Andy 
McLuckie,  Bob  MacPherson,  Malcolm  Averitt,  Robert  Mundell, 
Morris  Ferguson,  Donald  Marrs. 
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HOBART  HIGH  SCHOOL  BRASS  QUARTET.  Hobart,  Indiana. 
Second  division  winners,  1933  National  Solo  and  Ensemble  ^n- 
test.  Solidly  Conn  equipped.  Left  to  right:  Shirley  Hoos,  euphonium; 
Robert  Holamer,  Victor  comet;  Morris  Ferguson,  Conn  trombone; 
Carl  Cope,  Victor  comet. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKS 


I  C.  G.  CONN,  JCtd,,  142  Coan  Bids. 

I  Elkhart,  lodiana 

-  PleaM  Bend  me  free  literature  cheeked  below, 

I  Book  oaindiTidoalinstmineiit  (mention  ioetromeot 

I  . . . ).  Complete  eatalos . 

I  Booklet,  "Band  Orsanizins  Made  Eaar**.......... 

I  If  director  or  zopenriaor,  please  cheek  here _ .... 

I  Name  ...... . . . . . . 

I  AddreM . . . . 


